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ARITHMETIC 


NUMBERS FOR YOU 
Book A, Grade |; Book B, Grade 2 
COLOR used throughout 
CLEVER illustrations 
appealing content—well motivated 
development is continuous 
learning steps are carefully graded 
Clear, Easily Followed Directions for the Children 
Complete directions and suggestions for the Teacher 


NUMBER PRACTICE FOR YOU 


Grades 3-4-5-6-7-8 
Follows Procedure in the ARITHMETIC FOR YOU Texts 


GUIDANCE—PROBLEMS AND PRACTICE—SELF TESTS 
In each grade each remedial area is treated as 
a complete whole and is confined to one unit. 
Ease of assignment is an outstanding feature. 


*Minimum teacher direction *Maximum pupil help 
*Minimum cost 


NUMBER PRACTICE IN CHILD LIFE, Grades !-8—Very 
complete arithmetic practice books 

MASTERING BASIC ARITHMETIC—for recapturing the 
lost learnings and skills of arithmetic 


PHONICS 


New BOOK E in the PHONICS WE USE Series for 
the middle grades 
Also Phonics We Use Book A, Primer Level 
Phonics We Use Book B, Ist Reader level 
Phonics We Use Book C, 2nd Reader level 
Phonics We Use Book D, 3rd Reader level 


READING 


Practice Books for GUIDANCE IN READING Series 


Nip and Tuck, Pre-primer 
Bob and Judy, Primer 
Good Times Together, Ist Reader 
Friends about Us, 2nd Reader 
Neighbors and Helpers, 3rd Reader 
Then and Now, 4th Reader 
Widening Trails, 5th Reader 
Roads of Progress, 6th Reader 
Your Reading Guide | 
Your Reading Guide II 
Independent Workbooks for the upper grades and 
high school 


published by 


WORKBOOK S—WNew 


Carried in stock by the Tennessee Book Company 






LYONS & CARNAHAN 
Distributed By 


SPELLING 


MY WORD BOOKS, Grades 2-8. Spellers in work- 
book form 

MY LOG BOOK. A completely new Spelling Blank- 
book for use with any spelling text and in any grade. 
Economical—Practical—Appealing. 


ENGLISH 


IMPROVING MY ENGLISH, Grades 3-8. Mastery of 
English by practice. 

GRAMMAR IN USE, Books |, 2, 3, 4, for the junior 
and senior high school. 


SAFETY AND FIRST AID 


MY SAFETY AND FIRST-AID BOOK for use in grades 
5-6-7-8. 
FIRST-AID TRAINING, Grades 7-8 and high school. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Study Guidance for high school Freshmen. A Study- 
Workbook on the mental, physical, and environmental 
factors that affect study. Also offers orientation 
materials on special subjects. 


U. S. HISTORY 


Our Own United States, Part 1, grade 7 and Part 2, 
grade 8 (with free tests). 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE WORKBOOKS 


General Science 

EXPERIENCES IN GENERAL SCIENCE (Study 
Guide and “Lab" Activities with Free Tests) 
Book |, 7th Year 
Book II, 8th Year 
Book Ill, 9th Year 

Biology 

New 1947 LEARNING GUIDE IN BIOLOGY (with 
Free tests). Color tells the story of life—a fea- 
ture never before given in a book of this kind. 

Chemistry 

New 1948 CHEMISTRY GUIDE & "LAB" EXERCISES 
(with Free tests). A new edition with new prac- 
tice materials. 

Chemistry and You in the Laboratory, paper binding. 
A “Lab” Manual which follows the CHEMISTRY 
AND YOU text unit by unit. 

Physics 

Physics Guide and "Lab" Activities (with Free tests). 

— and Laboratory Exercises (with Free 

tests). 

Both of above usable with any text. 







TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
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AVAILABLE Ait YEAR ‘ROUND 


NOT ANY MORE? 


Custom makes Santa a seasonal visitor—a fortunate 
fact for those of us who are called on to do Santa’s 
work. But sometimes custom is not so considerate— 
sometimes it plays a costly, wasteful role. 

Take school buses, for instance. For years custom 
dictated that school buses must be ordered in the 
spring for delivery in the fall. School buses were like 
Santa—they were seasonal. War shortages changed 
this outlook. Demand for buses became constant— 
it was not confined to only three or four months of 
the year. 

This has worked out to the advantage of both the 
buyer and the manufacturer. Year ‘round buying of 
buses results in lower costs all around; in better 
quality and workmanship and in firmer delivery 





dates. Year ‘round buying eliminates “peaks’’ in bus 
manufacture—periods of frantic training of new 
help to meet delivery dates—help which must be 
“laid off’ and lost when the peak has passed. For 
buses, generally, are ‘custom made” to meet state 
and local requirements. 

Unlike Santa, a new school bus is equally wel- 
come at any time of the year. The advantages of 
year ‘round buying since the war have been proved 
conclusively in lowered costs, better quality and 
faster delivery. Let's keep school buses out of the 
“seasonal’’ class— 


LET’S “You y ( Buyong 











The Superior ‘‘Pioneer,"’ world's 
safest, most modern school coach. 
Superior has pioneered more safety 
“firsts” than all other school bus 
manufacturers combined. That's 
why Superior is first-in-the-field! 
Contact your Superior distributor for 
literature on the Superior All-Steel 
Safety School Coach. Superior Coach 
Corporation, Lima, Ohio. 


Distributed Exclusively By 


SUPERIOR BODY SALES AND SERVICE 
Route 4, Cummings Highway at Tiftonia 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES 


327 Sterick Bldg. Phone 5-7893 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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The magic in 4 feet 814 inches lies 
in this: that’s the exact distance 
between the rails of virtually all rail- 
road tracks on the North American 
Continent. 

And that means the cars of any 
railroad can ride the rails of every 
other—a fact which is the very foun- 
dation of American mass production 
and continent-wide distribution. 

This great advantage didn’t just 
happen. Originally, tracks were built 
to more than a dozen different 
gauges, ranging from 2 feet to 6 feet. 
The change to one standard width 
did not come about by the require- 
ment of legislation, but was the 
result of voluntary cooperation of 
the railroads. 


Today any railroad car can be 


coupled up with any other car or 
locomotive ...can go anywhere 
on standard-gauge track...can be 
repaired with standard and inter- 
changeable parts at any railroad 
shop in America. 


Thus shippers and travelers have 
the benefit of through service; 
farmers have national markets for 
their crops; manufacturers can get 
raw materials from the four corners 
of the nation; consumers everywhere 
have the choice of goods from every 


part of the country. 


These advantages are the result of 
cooperation among the railroads 
which, while competing for business, 
also work together through such 
organizations as the Association of 
American Railroads, their mutual 
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agency for the improvement of all 
railroading. And today, as in the 
past, they are engaged in a progres- 
sive program of research and devel- 
opment in equipment, materials and 
methods to the end that the Ameri- 
can railroads shall continue to pro- 
vide the most economical, the most 
efficient, and the safest mass trans- 
portation in the world. 


















The St. Charles 
J. J. (''Mike'') O'Leary, Vice Pres. & Mgr. 


LA Yf The Tutwiler 


Ira M, Patton, Manager 


The Ansley 
Joe Crocy, Manager 








The Savannah 
Homer Spiva, Manager George Fowler, Manager 


The Jefferson Davis 


me back aud see us! 


These 8 fine hotels strategically located 
throughout the Southland, set the pace 
in friendly hospitality and good service. 


8 FRIENDLY HOSTS SERVING 
8 GREAT SOUTHERN CITIES 





- 
The Andrew Jackson The Kentucky The O. Henry 
Leon Womble, Manager James E. Rushin, Manager Nolan Williams, Manager 


DINKLER HOTELS 


CARLING DINKLER, President * CARLING DINKLER, JR., Vice President and General Manager 
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Ohristmas 


I t was a winter night. The ancient village of Bethlehem lay quiet and still amidst the highlands 
of old Judea. Ageless stars, like giant lanterns shed their silver light over the peaceful scene like 
a gossamer veil. Only the cushioned feet of lonely camels broke the eerie silence. 


, of years of history and countless generations of doubts and fears, of triumphs and 
tears, converged upon this City of David. Cults and philosophies, cultures and religions, theories 
and faiths, in bewildering confusion had marked the tortuous trails of human thought from the 
cradles of antiquity to this obscure spot destined to be the locale of an event which would mark 
the ceaseless march of time. It was to be the world’s first Christmas Time. No Christmas bells 
had ever rung. No Christmas carols had ever gladdened the hearts of youth or charmed the spirit 
of age. No Christmas tree with its myriads of lights and colors had ever brought joy to the dimpled 
cheeks of childhood. No cathedral tones of the songs of Holy Night had ever spread an aura of 
devotion around the souls of a worshiping world. But on this night the bells of eternity would ring 
from the towers of time on the battlements of heaven proclaiming to the ages that a child has been ‘ 
born, that a Savior had come to speak for God, to bring peace to mankind and salvation for the 
children of men. 


h, inspiration would mature from humility. Humble earthly ancestry had been God’s instrumen- 
tality for His advent, a lowly manger His cradle, and love for all humanity the crowning glory 
of His matchless career. The lonely shepherds of the hills heralded the coming of “the way, the 
truth, and the light.”” The grey dawn broke on the rim of the Oriental world and the first Christmas 
began its happy pilgrimage through the silent centuries. 


Tow. once again, humanity pauses in its dramatic flight through time to revere the memory of 
that glad day. Once again the whirring wheels of factories will cease to roll and the whitened wings 
of commerce will fold in the markets of the world. Paeans of praise will rise from tabernacles, 
temples, and towers and the voices of singers and the words of their songs will mingle with the 
music of the spheres. Once again the joyous voices of happy children will rise like a mighty chorus 
above the pain and sorrow of wounded hearts. 


1). boast of heraldry foretold the natal day and no pomp of power will attend its celebration. The 
tip of angels’ wings will touch the lips of care, the gentle hand of God will wrap the mantle of mercy 
around the shoulders of erring men and Christmas will dawn again along rugged roadways, around 
the hearthstones of humble homes and amid the glittering splendor of marbled halls—Christmas, 
universal and eternal. 





W. P. KING 
Secretary Emeritus 
Kentucky Education Association 


« 
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Editorial Caiiiont ee 


Governor Browning—Friend of Education 


It was an American Education Week radio pro- 
gram. For fourteen minutes Mr. Tennessee Citizen 
had listened to the radio narrator describe the dis- 
tressing condition of Tennessee’s schools—poorly 
trained and poorly paid teachers, antiquated school 
buildings and equipment, unsafe buses, overcrowded 
classrooms, and all the rest. Then Mr. Citizen, in des- 
peration, asked the sixty-four dollar question: What 
can we do about it? 

Governor-elect Gordon Browning concluded the 
program by providing the perfect answer : 

“It will be up to us in the Seventy-sixth General 
Assembly which convenes in January to find the 
solution. The greatest obligation of our state or 
any state is to provide its children the opportunity 
to develop fully their aptitudes and capabilities so 
that they may make happy individuals and useful 
citizens. We propose to discharge this obligation by 
providing: 

(1) A minimum salary of $2,000 for a begin- 
ning teacher with a bachelor’s degree, 

(2) Continued state aid for school buildings 
and transportation, 

(3) Adequate funds for school buildings and 
transportation, 

(4) Sufficient funds to care for our increased 
enrollment and improved training of teachers, and 

(5) Substantial improvement in our state 
teacher retirement system.” 

Almost twelve years ago, Governor Browning 
answered a similar question by securing enactment 
of a major portion of the Eight-Point Legislative 
Program of the Tennessee Education Association. 
The educational program he now envisions is even 
more ambitious that the one he sponsored during 
his previous term as Governor, and it is even more 
desperately needed. 

A majority of our legislators have pledged them- 
selves to support the program, also. Dozens of 
state organizations and hundreds of local organi- 
zations have adopted resolutions endorsing it. But 
this is not enough. 

When Governor Browning and the members of 
the 1949 Legislature ascend the countless steps to 
the Capitol in January, they will find on each step a 
representative of some agency or organization want- 
ing, and probably needing, more money for this, that 
or the other. When they reach the corridors they 
will find representatives of just as many other 
organizations and agencies wanting taxes reduced 
on this, that or the other. For our Governor and 
Legislature, in the midst of this dilemma, to single 
out education and say, “We must protect and ad- 
vance our schools at any cost,” will require not only 
courage on their part, but also the unqualified back- 
ing of the general public. This we must give them. 
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We owe to Governor Browning and the 1949 
Legislature our fullest support in their efforts to 
make adequate provision for education and the other 
essential functions of state government during the 
coming biennium. More important, we owe to them 
our guarantee that the children of Tennessee will 
receive a dollar’s worth of education for every dollar 
they appropriate for schools. 


President Truman—Friend of Education 


It was the President’s message to the joint ses- 
sion of Congress on January 7, 1948, telling the 
members of the 80th Congress about national prob- 
lems that demanded their immediate attention. Of 
education he said: 

“Our education systems face a financial crisis. 
It is deplorable that in a nation as rich as ours there 
are millions of children who do not have adequate 
schoolhouses or enough teachers for a good elemen- 
tary or secondary education. If there are educa- 
tional inadequacies in any State, the whole Nation 
suffers. The Federal Government has a responsi- 
bility for providing financial aid to meet this crisis. 

“In addition, we must make possible greater 
equality of opportunity to all our citizens for an 
education. Only by so doing can we insure that 
our citizens will be capable of understanding and 
sharing the responsibilities of democracy.” 

He proved the sincerity of his plea by including 
in his proposed budget an item of $3,000,000 for 
federal aid to education. 

The Senate, by overwhelming vote, passed a 
bill providing such aid as the President had recom- 
mended. But the House, responding to the pressure 
of certain leaders, stubbornly refused to take action 
on the measure. 

It is practically certain that President-elect Harry 
Truman will sponsor another bill providing federal 
aid to education. The new Senate appears to have 
even more supporters of federal aid than the old one. 
The House, with new leadership, and under the 
nation-wide pressure to relieve the school crisis, 
should be ready to act on this vital issue. 

Tennessee’s Senators and Congressmen have all 
pledged themselves to support legislation for federal 
aid to education, without federal control of school 
policies. 

But there will be a long, hard fight before federal 
aid can become a reality. The same forces which 
have successfully opposed it in the past are better 
organized for and more determined in their opposi- 
tion than ever before. Their propaganda can be 
successfully combated only by the wide dissemina- 
tion of facts about school conditions the nation over. 

Supposing the Five-Point Program of the T.E.A. 
is enacted by Seventy-sixth General Assembly—will 
federal aid still be needed? Supposing federal aid 


7 








legislation is enacted by the Eighty-first Congress— 
will the Five-Point T.E.A. Program still be needed? 
The answer to both questions is, “Yes, and more.” 
The Five-Point Program, if enacted, will provide 
an annual salary of $2,000 for a beginning teacher 
with bachelor’s degree. If federal aid in the amount 
recommended by President Truman to the 80th 
Congress is provided, this total would probably be 
boosted to $2,500. The average salary paid teachers 
throughout the nation last year was $2,550. Hence, 
with both the increased state aid and new federal 





aid being sought, Tennessee’s teachers would be paid 
less than the average teacher of the nation is now 
paid. And if federal aid is secured, of course 
the national average will increase, leaving us still 
well below the national average. 

Seems hopeless, doesn’t it? The explanation lies 
simply in the fact that we were so “low down” when 
we started coming up. But with a governor and a 
legislature, a president and a congress who are 
determined to do something for us, there should be 
better days ahead. 





REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY BUSINESS 


Listed here are various items of business which 
will be considered by the T.E.A. Representative As- 
sembly at its meeting in Nashville on January 7-8, 
1949. The decisions made, policies adopted and 
officers elected at this meeting should reflect the will 
of the teachers who compose the membership of the 
T.E.A. This will be so only if every teacher first in- 
forms himself on each item of business to be con- 
sidered by the Assembly, and second, informs his 
official delegates concerning his attitude on each item. 

The Editor 


|. OFFICERS TO BE ELECTED 


The following T.E.A. officers are to be elected at 
the Representative Assembly meeting on January 
7-8, 1949: 

President, to serve for one year (from East Ten- 
nessee, if custom is observed). 

First vice-president, to serve for one year before 
automatically assuming the presidency (from Mid- 
dle Tennessee, if custom concerning rotation of 
presidency among three sections is observed). 

Administrative Council members, to serve for 
three-year terms, from the following Congressional 
Districts: Third, succeeding Mrs. Clara H. Erwin 
of Sparta; Fifth, succeeding R. E. Lee of Tullahoma; 
Seventh, succeeding H. H. Turpen of Lawrenceburg; 
and Tenth, succeeding J. M. Smith of Memphis. 

N.E.A. director, nomination to be certified to the 
N.E.A. Representative Assembly. 

(See photographs and biographical sketches of 
candidates in page 11.) 


Il. LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The Representative Assembly in January, 1948, 
adopted the following five-point legislative program 
for presentation to the 1949 Legislature: 

1. Retention of the sales tax, with no reduction in 
its coverage or in the proportion allocated for edu- 
cational purposes. 

2. A minimum salary of $2,000 for Bachelor’s De- 
gree teachers, with proportionate increases for other 
teachers under the present state salary schedule and 
corresponding increases for teachers in non-equal- 


izing counties and cities, said increases to become 
effective January 1, 1949. 

8. Continued state aid for school buildings, opera- 
tion and maintenance, and transportation. 

4. Adequate support for higher education. 

5. Adequate funds for increased costs due to ex- 
panding needs such as: increased enrollment and 
average daily attendance; increased training and 
experience of teachers, and adjustment in pupil- 
teacher ratio. 

Other legislative objectives adopted were: 

1. An equitable distribution of all sales tax funds 
for school purposes between county and now existing 
independent school districts within equalizing 
counties. 

2. Inclusion of secretaries and administrative 
clerks in future supplements for teachers. 

3. Provision that the increases sought in the pro- 
posed legislative program be in addition to any fed- 
eral funds which may hereafter be made available to 
the state through federal aid to education. 

4. Provision that all suggestions for improvement 
in our state teachers retirement system be referred 
to our retirement committee which will be composed 
of three T.E.A. members of the State Retirement 
Board of Trustees and three classroom teachers to 
be appointed by the president. The Legislative Com- 
mittee is working with Governor-elect Browning 
and the State Department of Education in the prep- 
aration of legislation which will embody these legis- 
lative objectives. 


Legislative Committee 


J. A. Barksdale, Chairman, Superintendent, City Schools, 
Union City 

W. A. Bass, Superintendent, City Schools, Nashville 

Wilbur Shannon, Superintendent, Robertson County Schools 

Forrest Baldwin, South Knoxville Junior High School 

Mrs. D. W. Moody, Elementary teacher, Gallatin 

Dr. William Cole, University of Tennessee 

J. M. Smith, Memphis State College 

Elsie Burrell, County Supervisor, Maryville 

Frank Trotter, President, Tennessee Association of Public 
School Board Members, Chattanooga 

Mrs. W. M. McCallum, President, Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Henderson 

—. of State Department of Education and 

.E.A. Staff 
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iil. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON GRADUATED DUES 


Motion passed by Representative Assembly at 
January, 1948, meeting: 

“That a special committee be appointed to study 
the advisability of adopting a schedule of dues grad- 
uated according to salaries received and to report 
its findings and recommendations to the Representa- 
tive Assembly at its next meeting.” 

The committee met at the Tennessee Education 
Association headquarters on October 23, 1948, and 
agreed upon the following recommendations: 

1. In view of the fact that T.E.A. dues were in- 
creased during the current year, it is the opinion of 
the committee that the Association should endeavor 
to operate under its present dues for the time being. 

2. It is recommended that at such time as the 
expanded services of the Association may call for 
a budget beyond that provided by the present annual 
dues for Four ($4.00) Dollars, the Representative 
Assembly consider graduated dues as a means of 
producing the increased revenues required. 

Committee: C. C. Burgner, Chairman 
Helen Walker 
Claude Moore 


IV. GROUP INSURANCE 


Motion passed by Representative Assembly at 
January, 1948, meeting: 

“That the Administrative Council be authorized to 
study the possibility of group insurance for the 
T.E.A. and to adopt a plan for such if it sees fit.” 

The Administrative Council recommends that the 
T.E.A. postpone indefinitely action on group insur- 
ance for two reasons: 

1. There has been little evidence of wide-spread 
interest in such a plan among the teachers of the 
state, and 

2. Many local educational groups now have group 
insurance plans in effect which might be adversely 
affected by adoption of a state plan. 


V. RETIREMENT FOR T.E. A. STAFF MEMBERS 


Motion passed by Representative Assembly at 
January, 1948, meeting: 

“That the Administrative Council be authorized 
to set up a state retirement system for T.E.A. staff 
members, whose benefits will be comparable to those 
of the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System, to 
be financed through joint contributions of the staff 
members and the T.E.A.” 

The Administrative Council submits the following 
report: 

1. The N.E.A. Retirement System was investi- 
gated and it was found that this plan is the same 
as that provided by the Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

2. The plan submitted by the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company would provide retirement for six 
members of T.E.A. staff comparable to benefits pro- 
vided by Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System 
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at an annual cost of $2,824.83 to the Association. 


3. Mr. Buck, Actuary for the Tennessee Teachers’ 
Retirement System, in submitting a report on the 
subject, said, “I can see no objection to including 
the staff of the T.E.A. in the Tennessee Teachers’ 
Retirement System, provided the Association and 
its staff are in favor of joining and are willing to 
make the necessary contributions.” Mr. Buck esti- 
mated that the cost to the T.E.A. would be $2,010.00 
per year if accrued liability is to be paid over a 
period of twenty years, and $1,661.00 if it is to ex- 
tend over a period of thirty years. This amount, 
together with the 5% contribution from T.E.A. staff 
members, would provide retirement for six staff 
members on the same basis as that provided for 
teachers. This plan would also make it possible for 
teachers to transfer to the T.E.A. office, and staff 
members from the T.E.A. office to transfer back into 
teaching without losing retirement benefits. 


4. Because (1) more retirement for the T.E.A. 
staff can be bought for less money under the state 
system; (2) the state plan would make possible a 
transfer of personnel between teaching and T.E.A. 
staff without loss of service credit; and (3) the state 
plan would guarantee the same retirement for staff 
members as for teachers, the Administrative Council 
recommends: 


a. That the T.E.A. sponsor an amendment to 
the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System 
which will admit the members of the T.E.A. 
staff, provided that the expense incident 
thereto is borne jointly by the T.E.A. and 
staff members. 

b. That the Board of Trustees of the Tennessee 
Teachers’ Retirement System be requested to 
approve this amendment and submit it to the 
Legislature as an amendment of this board. 

c. That if staff members are included in the state 
system, the amount of Social Security now 
paid by the T.E.A. be assumed by said staff 
members, provided this meets the approval 
of the Social Security Board. If this is not 
acceptable to the Social Security Board, the 
T.E.A. shall continue to pay social security 
for staff members. 


Vi. LOAN FOR NEW T.E.A. BUILDING 


Motion passed by Representative Assembly at Jan- 
uary, 1948, meeting: 


“That the President and Secretary be authorized 
to borrow in the name of the Tennessee Education 
Association such funds as may be needed to pay for 
the exchange of buildings and to repair and remodel 
the new building, the same to be repaid through the 
proposed budget appropriation for ‘payment and 
interest on house notes.’ ” 

The President and Secretary have borrowed fif- 
teen thousand ($15,000) dollars at 3-34% interest 
from the Tennessee Baptist Foundation to be repaid 
at the rate of one thousand ($1,000) dollars per 
year, plus interest. This indebtedness is in addi- 
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legislation is enacted by the Eighty-first Congress— 
will the Five-Point T.E.A. Program still be needed? 
The answer to both questions is, “Yes, and more.” 
The Five-Point Program, if enacted, will provide 
an annual salary of $2,000 for a beginning teacher 
with bachelor’s degree. If federal aid in the amount 
recommended by President Truman to the 80th 
Congress is provided, this total would probably be 
boosted to $2,500. The average salary paid teachers 
throughout the nation last year was $2,550. Hence, 
with both the increased state aid and new federal 





aid being sought, Tennessee’s teachers would be paid 
less than the average teacher of the nation is now 
paid. And if federal aid is secured, of course 
the national average will increase, leaving us still 
well below the national average. 

Seems hopeless, doesn’t it? The explanation lies 
simply in the fact that we were so “low down” when 
we started coming up. But with a governor and a 
legislature, a president and a congress who are 
determined to do something for us, there should be 
better days ahead. 





REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY BUSINESS 


Listed here are various items of business which 
will be considered by the T.E.A. Representative As- 
sembly at its meeting in Nashville on January 7-8, 
1949. The decisions made, policies adopted and 
officers elected at this meeting should reflect the will 
of the teachers who compose the membership of the 
T.E.A. This will be so only if every teacher first in- 
forms himself on each item of business to be con- 
sidered by the Assembly, and second, informs his 
official delegates concerning his attitude on each item. 

The Editor 


|. OFFICERS TO BE ELECTED 


The following T.E.A. officers are to be elected at 
the Representative Assembly meeting on January 
7-8, 1949: 

President, to serve for one year (from East Ten- 
nessee, if custom is observed). 

First vice-president, to serve for one year before 
automatically assuming the presidency (from Mid- 
dle Tennessee, if custom concerning rotation of 
presidency among three sections is observed). 

Administrative Council members, to serve for 
three-year terms, from the following Congressional 
Districts: Third, succeeding Mrs. Clara H. Erwin 
of Sparta; Fifth, succeeding R. E. Lee of Tullahoma; 
Seventh, succeeding H. H. Turpen of Lawrenceburg; 
and Tenth, succeeding J. M. Smith of Memphis. 

N.E.A. director, nomination to be certified to the 
N.E.A. Representative Assembly. 

(See photographs and biographical sketches of 
candidates in page 11.) 


Il. LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The Representative Assembly in January, 1948, 
adopted the following five-point legislative program 
for presentation to the 1949 Legislature: 

1. Retention of the sales tax, with no reduction in 
its coverage or in the proportion allocated for edu- 
cational purposes. 

2. A minimum salary of $2,000 for Bachelor’s De- 
gree teachers, with proportionate increases for other 
teachers under the present state salary schedule and 
corresponding increases for teachers in non-equal- 


izing counties and cities, said increases to become 
effective January 1, 1949. 

8. Continued state aid for school buildings, opera- 
tion and maintenance, and transportation. 

4. Adequate support for higher education. 

5. Adequate funds for increased costs due to ex- 
panding needs such as: increased enrollment and 
average daily attendance; increased training and 
experience of teachers, and adjustment in pupil- 
teacher ratio. 

Other legislative objectives adopted were: 

1. An equitable distribution of all sales tax funds 
for school purposes between county and now existing 
independent school districts within equalizing 
counties. 

2. Inclusion of secretaries and administrative 
clerks in future supplements for teachers. 

3. Provision that the increases sought in the pro- 
posed legislative program be in addition to any fed- 
eral funds which may hereafter be made available to 
the state through federal aid to education. 

4, Provision that all suggestions for improvement 
in our state teachers retirement system be referred 
to our retirement committee which will be composed 
of three T.E.A. members of the State Retirement 
Board of Trustees and three classroom teachers to 
be appointed by the president. The Legislative Com- 
mittee is working with Governor-elect Browning 
and the State Department of Education in the prep- 
aration of legislation which will embody these legis- 
lative objectives. 


Legislative Committee 


J. A. Barksdale, Chairman, Superintendent, City Schools, 
Union City 

W. A. Bass, Superintendent, City Schools, Nashville 

Wilbur Shannon, Superintendent, Robertson County Schools 

Forrest Baldwin, South Knoxville Junior High School 

Mrs. D. W. Moody, Elementary teacher, Gallatin 

Dr. William Cole, University of Tennessee 

J. M. Smith, Memphis State College 

Elsie Burrell, County Supervisor, Maryville 

Frank Trotter, President, Tennessee Association of Public 
School Board Members, Chattanooga 

Mrs. W. M. McCallum, President, Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Henderson 

—. of State Department of Education and 

.E.A. Staff 
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lil. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON GRADUATED DUES 


Motion passed by Representative Assembly at 
January, 1948, meeting: 

“That a special committee be appointed to study 
the advisability of adopting a schedule of dues grad- 
uated according to salaries received and to report 
its findings and recommendations to the Representa- 
tive Assembly at its next meeting.” 

The committee met at the Tennessee Education 
Association headquarters on October 23, 1948, and 
agreed upon the following recommendations: 

1. In view of the fact that T.E.A. dues were in- 
creased during the current year, it is the opinion of 
the committee that the Association should endeavor 
to operate under its present dues for the time being. 

2. It is recommended that at such time as the 
expanded services of the Association may call for 
a budget beyond that provided by the present annual 
dues for Four ($4.00) Dollars, the Representative 
Assembly consider graduated dues as a means of 
producing the increased revenues required. 

Committee: C. C. Burgner, Chairman 
Helen Walker 
Claude Moore 


IV. GROUP INSURANCE 


Motion passed by Representative Assembly at 
January, 1948, meeting: 

“That the Administrative Council be authorized to 
study the possibility of growp insurance for the 
T.E.A. and to adopt a plan for such if it sees fit.” 

The Administrative Council recommends that the 
T.E.A. postpone indefinitely action on group insur- 
ance for two reasons: 

1. There has been little evidence of wide-spread 
interest in such a plan among the teachers of the 
state, and 

2. Many local educational groups now have group 
insurance plans in effect which might be adversely 
affected by adoption of a state plan. 


V. RETIREMENT FOR T.E.A. STAFF MEMBERS 


Motion passed by Representative Assembly at 
January, 1948, meeting: 

“That the Administrative Council be authorized 
to set up a state retirement system for T.E.A. staff 
members, whose benefits will be comparable to those 
of the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System, to 
be financed through joint contributions of the staff 
members and the T.E.A.” 

The Administrative Council submits the following 
report: 

1. The N.E.A. Retirement System was investi- 
gated and it was found that this plan is the same 
as that provided by the Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

2. The plan submitted by the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company would provide retirement for six 
members of T.E.A. staff comparable to benefits pro- 
vided by Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System 
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at an annual cost of $2,824.83 to the Association. 


3. Mr. Buck, Actuary for the Tennessee Teachers’ 
Retirement System, in submitting a report on the 
subject, said, “I can see no objection to including 
the staff of the T.E.A. in the Tennessee Teachers’ 
Retirement System, provided the Association and 
its staff are in favor of joining and are willing to 
make the necessary contributions.” Mr. Buck esti- 
mated that the cost to the T.E.A. would be $2,010.00 
per year if accrued liability is to be paid over a 
period of twenty years, and $1,661.00 if it is to ex- 
tend over a period of thirty years. This amount, 
together with the 5% contribution from T.E.A. staff 
members, would provide retirement for six staff 
members on the same basis as that provided for 
teachers. This plan would also make it possible for 
teachers to transfer to the T.E.A. office, and staff 
members from the T.E.A. office to transfer back into 
teaching without losing retirement benefits. 


4. Because (1) more retirement for the T.E.A. 
staff can be bought for less money under the state 
system; (2) the state plan would make possible a 
transfer of personnel between teaching and T.E.A. 
staff without loss of service credit; and (3) the state 
plan would guarantee the same retirement for staff 
members as for teachers, the Administrative Council 
recommends: 


a. That the T.E.A. sponsor an amendment to 
the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System 
which will admit the members of the T.E.A. 
staff, provided that the expense incident 
thereto is borne jointly by the T.E.A. and 
staff members. 

b. That the Board of Trustees of the Tennessee 
Teachers’ Retirement System be requested to 
approve this amendment and submit it to the 
Legislature as an amendment of this board. 

c. That if staff members are included in the state 
system, the amount of Social Security now 
paid by the T.E.A. be assumed by said staff 
members, provided this meets the approval 
of the Social Security Board. If this is not 
acceptable to the Social Security Board, the 
T.E.A. shall continue to pay social security 
for staff members. 


Vi. LOAN FOR NEW T.E.A. BUILDING 


Motion passed by Representative Assembly at Jan- 
uary, 1948, meeting: 


“That the President and Secretary be authorized 
to borrow in the name of the Tennessee Education 
Association such funds as may be needed to pay for 
the exchange of buildings and to repair and remodel 
the new building, the same to be repaid through the 
proposed budget appropriation for ‘payment and 
interest on house notes.’ ” 

The President and Secretary have borrowed fif- 
teen thousand ($15,000) dollars at 3-34% interest 
from the Tennessee Baptist Foundation to be repaid 
at the rate of one thousand ($1,000) dollars per 
year, plus interest. This indebtedness is in addi- 
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tion to three thousand ($3,000) dollars still outstand- 
ing against the old T.E.A. building at 409 Seventh 
Avenue, North. 


Vil. VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FUND FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF FIVE-POINT PROGRAM 


Motion passed by Representative Assembly at 
January, 1948, meeting: 

“That every local education association be asked 
immediately to call upon its members for a voluntary 
contribution of one ($1.00) dollar to defray the ex- 
penses of the campaign to promote the five-point 
legislative program of the T.E.A.” 

The $14,352.75 contributed to this fund by teach- 
ers of Tennessee (see September issue of THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER for contributions by counties 
and cities) has been spent for the following pur- 
poses : 


Regional conferences with school leaders, P.T.A. presidents, 
and school board chairmen: 


In spring $ 2,202.09 
In fall 2,065.85 
Printing and distribution of 300,000 copies of 
“Your Children Deserve the Best” 3,701.37 
Meetings with local school leaders, organizations, 
and candidates for the Legislature 2,379.95 
Preparation and distribution of radio programs 700.00 
Balance to be expended prior to convening of 
1949 Legislature 3,303.49 
Total $14,352.75 


Vill. BUDGET FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1950 


The Administrative Council recommends the fol- 
lowing budget for the year ending June 30, 1950: 


Estimated Income 


Membership Dues $70,500.00 
Office Rental 1,500.00 
$72,000.00 
Estimated Expenditures 
1. Salaries: 
Secretary-Treasurer $ 7,500.00 
Assistant Secretary 6,500.00 
Publications Assistant 3,600.00 
Director of Research 4,800.00 
Field Service Assistant 4,000.00 
Office Secretary and Bookkeeper 3,000.00 
Secretary 2,520.00 
1 Stenographer 2,280.00 
1 Stenographer 1,800.00 
Extra help 320.00 
2. Operating Expenses: 
Payment and interest on house note 3,250.00 
Building Expense (Janitor, Insur., Fuel, nate 2,000.00 
Telephone and Telegraph 500.00 
Office Equipment Depreciation 500.00 
Office Supplies and Postage 1,555.00 
Travel—Office Staff 3,500.00 
Annual Convention 5,000.00 
Expense: President and Administrative 
Council 1,500.00 
Bond: Executive Secretary 25.00 
Ass’n. Dues and Publication Renner 150.00 
Representative Assembly 300.00 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 6,000.00 
Public Relations 6,700.00 
Federal Old Age Benefits Tax 200.00 
N.E.A. Delegates 1,500.00 
Miscellaneous . 1,000.00 
Retirement System—T. E.A. staff 2,000.00 
$72,000.00 


IX. EXPENSES OF STATE DELEGATES TO N. E. A. 
CONVENTION 


The Administrative Council recommends that not 
more than $100.00 be allowed for the expenses of 
one delegate to the N.E.A. Representative Assembly 
from each congressional district and for five dele- 
gates from the state at large to be selected by the 
Administrative Council. 


X. AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION 
Mr. Forrest Baldwin, President of the Knoxville 
City Teachers League, proposes the following 
amendment to the T.E.A. Constitution and By-Laws: 
“Amend Article IV by striking out the second 
sentence and substituting in lieu thereof the follow- 

ing: 

‘Any persons actively engaged in teaching in 
this state, including those in administrative, 
supervisory, and clerical positions, may become 

active members on payment of dues.’ ” 


XI. OVERSEAS TEACHER RELIEF FUND 

Last year Tennessee contributed $3,400.00 to the 
N.E.A.’s Overseas Teacher Relief Fund. Due to the 
tremendous good the fund has done for needy schools 
and teachers abroad, the N.E.A. Executive Commit- 
tee has voted to continue the project in 1948-49. 

It is recommended that the Representative As- 
sembly authorize the President and Secretary to set 
up the plans for T.E.A. participation in the project. 


XIl. WORLD FEDERATION FOR PEACE 
W. H. Yarbrough, West End High School, Nash- 
ville, submits the following resolution to the Assem- 
bly “with the hope that the officers of the T.E.A., at 
the January meeting will approve and work for the 


success of the program.” 

“Whereas, The General Assembly of Tennessee in 1945 
adopted by unanimous vote a resolution favoring the 
principle of world federation; and, 

“Whereas, The manifest weakness of the United Na- 
tions makes it urgent to take immediate steps to establish 
world federal government to prevent another war; 

“Therefore, be it resolved, That the Tennessee Education 
Association approves the plan of popular election of dele- 
gates to the World Constituent Assembly to be held in 
Geneva, 1950, to draft a World Constitution thereafter to 
be submitted for ratification by vote of the people; 

“Be it further resolved, That the Association endorses 
the plan of representation for the people of the United 
States proposed by Fyke Farmer of Nashville, Tennessee, 
and favors the passage of an act by the next session of the 
Tennessee General Assembly to provide for an election of 
delegates by the legally qualified voters of the State of 
Tennessee. 





C. H. GILMORE 


As the TENNESSEE TEACHER goes to press, we 
have learned of the death of Dr. Charles H. Gil- 
more, director of research for the State Depart- 
ment of Education. He became ill while 
attending the County Superintendents’ Con- 
ference at Gatlinburg and died November 17. 

Dr. Gilmore received his M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees from Peabody College. He joined the 
state department in 1936, resigned later to 
serve on the faculty of Austin Peay State Col- 
lege, and returned to the department in 1944. 
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Candidates for T.EA. Office—1949 





Wright Frost 


Election procedure in the Ten- 
nessee Education Association has 
been slightly revised by constitu- 
tional amendment. At its meeting 
last January, the Representative 
Assembly approved an amend- 
ment providing that nominations 
for office would be made by local 
associations. The local would 
then notify the state office of the 
nomination, and pictures and 
biographical information  con- 
cerning nominees would appear in 
the December issue of the TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER. We are pleased 
to present candidates for office 
for the coming year. (Biograph- 
ical information has been cut 
and edited to conform to space 
limitations. ) 





Carney McCrory 





WRIGHT FROST is nominated 
for the office of president by the 
Knoxville Teachers League. His 
early education and first teaching 
experience were in the schools 
of Bedford County; after ten 
years of teaching and college 
work, he entered the Knoxville 
City School System and for the 
past six years has served as prin- 
cipal of the Mountain View 
School. Mr. Frost has published 
articles in the TENNESSEE TEACH- 


- ER and School Executive. He has 


served on the Legislative Commit- 
tee and the Administrative Coun- 
cil of the T.E.A., is a life member 
of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and attended the 1947 
Organization Leadership Insti- 
tute of the N.E.A. at American 
University, in Washington. 


CHARLES C. SHERROD is nomi- 
nated for the office of president 
by the Elizabethton Teachers As- 
sociation. He holds the A.B., 
B.S., LL.B., M.A., and Ph.D. de- 
grees; he has taught in Knox and 
Monroe counties, served as prin- 
cipal of high schools, and super- 
intendent of the Morristown City 
Schools for four years. For two 
years he was director of the Pea- 
body Demonstration School and 
professor of education at Pea- 
body College. Dr. Sherrod has 
served as president of the East 
Tennessee Education Association, 
on the State Board of Education, 
as Chairman of the Presidents’ 
Council of the Tennessee State 





Overcash 
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C. C. Sherrod 


Colleges. He has been president 
of East Tennessee State College 
since 1925. 


N. L. CARNEY is nominated by the 
Montgomery County Association for 
the office of vice-president. Mr. Carney 
holds the B.A., B.S., and M.S. degrees, 
with graduate work in administration 
and supervision at Peabody College. 
He has been superintendent of Mont- 
gomery County Schools since 1932; he 
was a member of the Administrative 
Council of T.E.A. for six years, a past 
president of the Middle Tennessee 
Teachers Association, first president of 
the County Superintendents Associa- 
tion, and a member of the Advisory 
Council of the Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


Mrs. RAMON McCrory is nominated 
for vice-president by the Lawrence 





Thomas 


County Education Association. Mrs. 
McCrory, the former Evelyn Shelton, 
is a graduate of Erin High School and 
holds the B.S. degree from Middle Ten- 
nessee State College. Her teaching ex- 
perience has been in rural schools, 
grade schools and high school, and for 
the past fifteen years she has been a 
classroom teacher in the Lawrence 
County High School. She has been 
active in the local education associa- 
tion, and is a charter member of Phi 
Chapter, Delta Kappa Gamma. 

WHITSON M. OVERCASH is nominated 
by the Robertson County Education As- 
sociation for vice-president. He holds 
the A.B. degree from Daniel Baker 
College and the M.A. from Peabody. 
Mr. Overcash has been teacher and 
coach in Kentucky and Georgia schools; 
he was principal of the Springfield 
High School from 1920 to 1937, super- 
intendent of Springfield City Schools 
1937-48, and is now principal of the 
high school again. He has served as 
president of the High School Section 
of M.T.E.A. and T.E.A., as a member 
of the executive committee of M.T.E.A., 
and president of the Legislative Coun- 
cil of Tennessee Secondary School 
Athletic Association. He is listed in 
Who’s Who in American Education 
and Leaders in Education. 

ERVIN H. THOMAS is a candidate for 
vice-president, nominated by the Bed- 
ford County Education Association. He 
attended T.P.I., received the B.S. de- 





gree from Middle Tennessee State 
College and the M.A. from Peabody. 
Mr. Thomas has served ten years as 
elementary teacher, ten years as high 
school principal, and three years in his 
present position, superintendent of 
Shelbyville Citv schools. He is past 
president of the Middle Tennessee Ed- 
ucation Association, president of 
M.T.S.C. Alumni Association, and a life 
member of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

GEORGE HUGH WATERS is nominated 
by the Nashville City Teachers Asso- 
ciation for the office of vice-president. 
He holds the B.A. degree from Vander- 
bilt, the M.A. from Peabody, and is 
now general supervisor of secondary 
education in the Nashville City Schools. 
Mr. Waters has taught in Watertown 
High School, Cohn and East Nashville 
High Schools; for five years he served 
as principal of Caldwell Elementary 
School, and later was principal of 
Highland Heights Junior High School. 
During his term of office as president 
of the Nashville City Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the single salary schedule was 
adopted. 

Mrs. REBA BROYLES BACON is nomi- 
nated by the Athens Education Asso- 
ciation as Administrative Council mem- 
ber from the Third District. Mrs. Ba- 
con attended the University of Louis- 
ville, received her B.A. degree from 
Tusculum College, and the M.A. from 
Peabody College. She has done addi- 


Top row—Bacon, Fergurson, Third 
District: Second row—Gevers, Third; 
Sullivan, Vaughan, Fifth; Sloan, Sev- 
enth; Powers, Tenth. 





tional graduate work at the University 
of Tennessee. Mrs. Bacon’s teaching 
experience includes all the elementary 
grades, service as an elementary prin- 
cipal, as a county supervisor, and as a 
member of the faculty at T.P.I. She 
is presently superintendent of the 
Athens City Schools and a member of 
the off-campus staff of T.P.I. 

Roy A. FERGURSON is nominated by 
the Monroe County Teachers Associa- 
tion for membership on the Council 
from the Third District. Mr. Fergur- 
son is a graduate of Carson-Newman 
College and has done graduate work at 
the University of Tennessee. He has 
taught and coached in West Virginia 
and Tennessee, and has been principal 
of Madisonville High School since 1942. 
He is a past president of the Monroe 
County Teachers Association, past 
director and president of the Farm 
Bureau, and has been a delegate to the 
National Education Association Rep- 
resentative Assembly for three years. 

CARL GEVERS is nominated by the 
Chattanooga City Education Associa- 
tion for Council member from the Third 
District. Mr. Gevers has been with the 
Chattanooga schools since 1919 as 
teacher and principal and is now prin- 
cipal of the North Chattanooga Junior 
High School. He received his B.A. and 
M.A. degrees from the University of 
Wisconsin and has done additional 
graduate work at the University of 
Chicago. Mr. Gevers is a member of 
the Executive Board of the Chatta- 
nooga Council Boy Scouts of America; 
as a veteran of both world wars, he is 
a member of various military associa- 
tions; he is also a member of E.T.E.A., 
T.E.A., and N.E.A. 

JOHN B. SULLIVAN is nominated by 
the Lincoln County Education Asso- 
ciation for Council membership from 
the Fifth District. Mr. Sullivan at- 
tended Bryson College and received his 
B.S. degree from Middle Tennessee 
State College. He has taught for the 
past fifteen years in the schools of 
Lincoln County, serving both as class- 
room teacher and principal of element- 
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ary and high schools. For the past three 
years he has served as superintendent 
of schools for Lincoln County and has 
been reelected for another term. 


CHRISTINE VAUGHAN is nominated 
by the Murfreesboro Education Asso- 
ciation for membership on the Council 
from the Fifth District. Miss Vaughan 
holds the B.S. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, and the M.A. from 
Peabody. She has taught in the ele- 
mentary and high schools of the state, 
at Burritt College, and at Middle Ten- 
nessee State College. For the past fif- 
teen years, she has taught English at 
Central High School, Manchester. She 
has served as president of her local 
education association for three terms; 
president, English Section, M.T.E.A., 
twice; as a member of the Legislative 
Committee, T.E.A.; on the public re- 
lations committee of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. Miss 
Vaughan is president, Delta Chapter, 
Delta Kappa Gamma. 


Mrs. MARJORIE MINTON SLOAN is 
nominated by the Maury County Teach- 
ers Association for Council membership 
from the Seventh District. Mrs. Sloan 
graduated from Sequatchie County 
High School. She received her B.S. 
degree from Tennessee Polytechnic In- 
stitute, and her M.A. from Peabody 
College. All of Mrs. Sloan’s teaching 
experience has been in Sequatchie 
County; she served two years as super- 
visor in Morgan County and five years 
as supervisor in Maury County. Mrs. 
Sloan has served as president of the 
Middle Tennessee Supervisors, Vice- 
president of the Tennessee Supervisors, 
and is now vice-president of the Mid- 
dle Tennessee Alumni Association of 
Peabody College. 


SuE McFALL Powers is nominated 
by the Shelby County Teachers Asso- 
ciation for Council membership from 
the Tenth District. Miss Powers holds 
the B.S. degree from Peabody; she has 
studied at the Universities of Ten- 
nessee and Virginia, and holds the hon- 
orary degree of D. Lt. from Southwest- 
ern at Memphis. She was principal of 
Whitehaven High School until elected 
superintendent of Shelby County 
Schools in 1922, which position she still 
holds. Among the offices Miss Powers 
has held are: president, T.E.A.; presi- 
dent, W.T.E.A.; president, Tennessee 
Public School Officers Association; vice- 
president, N.E.A.; chairman, National 
Council of Administrative Women in 
Education. In 1933 she attended the 
World Conference of Women’s Organi- 
zations in Chicago, and in 1935 she 
was a delegate to the World Federation 
of Education Associations in Oxford, 
England. 
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Are Teachers The Problem? 






BILLIE VLIET KEEFE 
Tennessee Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. 


How. can you answer the question Mrs. Keefe asks? Are teach- 
ers the reason some children are not in school? Where can we 
place this responsibility if it is not ours? 


AY in and out we are con- 

fronted with all kinds of 
problems in trying to meet the 
needs of the physically impaired 
by providing medical care, educa- 
tion, social and recreational ac- 
tivities, and employment. Our 
problems arise not only with the 
handicapped persons themselves, 
but with their associates, their 
teachers, their employers. 

Not long ago a letter came to 
our office from a college professor 
requesting information on epilep- 
sy for a study on “Epilepsy as an 
Educational Problem.” As we 
read his letter we began to won- 
der if epilepsy is actually an 
educational problem. Assuming 
that it is, we ask what makes it 
so? We might hear an answer to 
the effect that there is a lack of 
specially trained teachers, and a 
lack of special equipment and fa- 
cilities. 

These comments can be quickly 
disintegrated by the question, 
“Do we need a specially trained 
teacher for a child who has a bad 
cold, or one who has a broken 
arm?” The answer is obvious. 
The child with epilepsy is nothing 
more than a normal child who has 
an occasional convulsion or seiz- 
ure. This also answers the ques- 
tion of special facilities and 
equipment. What possible special 
equipment could the child use 
who goes among us daily without 
our knowing he is an epileptic? 


What is the Problem? 


What, then, is the problem? 
Frequent and long absences from 
school? It is a fact that the child 
who has epileptic seizures will 
lose less time from school than 
the child who has sore throats or 
colds. We hear a teacher say, 
“The child may have an attack at 
school.” That is quite true, but 
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what about it? All children have 
falls at home, on the playground, 
and in class. They bang their 
heads and skin their knees. The 
child who falls in a grand mal 
seizure does nothing more than 
this. 

The conscientious teacher may 
complain that the sight of the 
child having a convulsion in class 
upsets the other children. This is 
true—when the teacher herself 
becomes panicky and upset. It is 
unfortunate that the teacher must 
project the blame of her own 
fright and emotional disturbance 
upon the pupils in her room who 
merely follow her reaction. 

Children respond to the atti- 
tudes and emotions that adults 
show in various situations. A 
good teacher, when she learns 
that she has a pupil who has epi- 
lepsy, will explain to the other 
children about the condition. She 
will set the stage for the behavior 
of her pupils in the event of a 
seizure with her logical explana- 
tion of the child’s condition. She 
will react to the seizure herself in 
a calm and matter-of-fact man- 
ner. 

What to do? 


Another teacher may state that 
she would not know what to do if 
a child in her class had an attack. 
This is the easiest answer of all— 
do nothing. A child may utter an 
involuntary cry and fall but he 
does not feel any pain. It is soon 
over and the child is much better 
off for having been left alone. 
People who witness an epileptic 
in an attack always feel called up- 
on to help, and that “help” ranges 
from pouring water on the “vic- 
tim” to massaging his wrists or 
calling an ambulance. One of the 
most objectionable forms “help” 
takes is trying to get the epileptic 

(Continued on page 18) 


Revamp the Rural Curriculum! 


ENNESSEE’S rural high 
school curriculum needs re- 
vamping. The critical need for a 
thorough reorganization is evi- 
dent in the results of research re- 
cently completed by the Agricul- 
tural Education Department of 
the University of Tennessee and 
the State Director of Vocational 
Education. Twelve high schools in 
eight counties were studied, cov- 
ering the occupational histories 
of 2,032 former students (female, 
52% ; male 48%), 1935-44. 
Among the major implications 
of the study are the following: 


Vocational classes in agricul- 
ture, home economics, mechanics- 
trades, and elementary business 
should commence not later than 
at the ninth grade level. One-third 
of all the former high school stu- 
dents possessed not better than a 
tenth grade education. More than 
one-half of those taking their first 
jobs in farming, homemaking and 
mechanics-trades left school prior 
to grade twelve. Even in sales 
and manufacturing fields ap- 
proximately 40% had not gone 
beyond the eleventh grade. There- 
fore, vocational courses offered 
by the local high school prefer- 
ably should commence not later 
than the ninth grade if they are 
really to serve the youth of the 
community. 


All vocational courses ought to 
stress basic skills and concepts 
typical of the principal occupa- 
tions found within a 75 mile 
radius of the school. Of the 1,714 
individuals reporting initial non- 
military jobs, 1,399 (82%) had 
not left Tennessee. Despite the 
fact that 381 had migrated to 
other points in the state, rela- 
tively few had removed to places 
located further than a two-hour 
bus ride from the parental home. 
A large majority were employed 
by industrial, commercial, and 
business establishments situated 
in cities like Nashville, Knoxville, 
Memphis, Chattanooga, and 
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Kingsport. Most employers, while 
desiring workers with a sound 
training in fundamental abilities, 
prefer to instruct employees in 
the detailed operations peculiar to 
their own business. Practically all 
farm jobs were in the same com- 
munity, indicating that vocational 
agriculture must be taught on a 
local type of farming basis. 


Commercial courses preparing 
the student for immediate em- 
ployment should be given in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. 
Relatively few of the persons 
entering bookkeeping, shorthand, 
typing, and salesmanship had 
failed to graduate from high 
school. In fact, the width of the 
ratios of graduates to non-gradu- 
ates obtaining initial employment 
in the office and secretarial zones 
indicates non-graduates have little 
chance in the competition for jobs 
in these areas. An amazingly 
large percentage of students find 
it necessary to attend business 
college before obtaining jobs as 
stenographers and_ secretaries. 
This is probably due to one of two 
factors, non-existent or inade- 
quate local commercial training 
courses. 


Much of the college prepar- 
atory work should be located at 
the eleventh or twelfth grade 
levels. Ten percent of the 2,032 
young people had matriculated at 
some college or university. Their 
aspirations pretty well ran the 
gamut of the usual professional 
vocations. However important 
their chosen careers, their pro- 
portion is small as compared to 
the 90% who at best never pos- 
sessed more than a high school 
diploma. Undoubtedly, if some of 
these college-bound individuals 
had a wider experience in voca- 
tional classes prior to the 
eleventh grade they, too, would 
have been more soundly oriented 


occupationally. By placing the 
languages, mathematics, sciences 
and social sciences required for 
college entrance in grades 11 and 
12, the great majority of rural 
youth would be served without 
neglecting students destined to 
attend college. 


Due _ consideration must be 
given to the probable needs of 
youth who migrate to other states. 
One-fifth of those surveyed mi- 
grated to other states. Manufac- 
turing, homemaking and com- 
mercial-office duties occupied the 
time of 90% of the migrants sub- 
sequent to their arrival. In gen- 
eral, they moved to large 
industrial centers in the northern 
and eastern states. The bulk of 
these young folk were in the 17- 
20 year age group when they left 
home. Strong local currents were 
evident to places like Detroit, 
Dayton, Akron, and Baltimore. 
Due attention should be given to 
the occupational demands of the 
principal out-of-state sources of 
employment. 


Vocational orientation should 
start not later than the ninth 
grade and continue all through 
high school. Fewer than 40% of 
youths starting high school in 
certain counties eventually re- 
ceived diplomas. For the state as 
a whole, 52% of those included in 
the study had graduated from 
high school. One-fifth did not 
reach the tenth grade. From the 
occupational angle, in no voca- 
tional field did as many as 45% 
remain in the area of their first 
job. Further, an analysis of coun- 
ty data reveals a rapid succession 
of jobs for many individuals. All 
of these facts strongly indicate 
the necessity for classes designed 
to help each student find himself 
vocationally. In most schools 
separate orientationc ourses 
ought to be offered. In each begin- 
ning vocational class, occupa- 
tional orientation through 


(Continued on page 28) 
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CHRISTMAS— 





HRISTMAS can be a thing of 

beauty that will be a joy for- 
ever, but it has become a gaudy, 
superficial affair in too many 
schools. Realizing this, the teach- 
ers of Browns School began to 
make plans for celebrating Christ- 
mas at the first faculty meeting 
before school began; discussion 
continued until finally the theme 
“Experiencing Christmas 
Through the Beautiful” was 
agreed upon. Each teacher with 
her pupils then chose as a room 
theme one of the Biblical passages 
prophesying or describing the 
Holy Birth. The first grade chose 
“The Nativity” according to Luke 
2:1-7; second, third and fourth 
grades decided upon “The Arrival 
of the Shepherds” as related by 
Luke 2:8-20; the fifth and sixth 
grade teacher preferred “The 
Visit of the Wise Men” from Mat- 
thew 2:1-12; the seventh and 


eighth grade teacher selected 
“Prophecies” from Isaiah 9:6-7, 
52:7-10, and Psalm 98. Each 
group of children will compose a 
litany based upon its chosen scrip- 
ture and will read the scripture 
chorally daily throughout Decem- 
ber. 

The main purpose of the plan 
is that teachers and pupils shall 
see, feel and appreciate the deep 
and abiding beauty in art, music 
and literature inspired by the 
scripture passages. 

Each room will feature one of 
Raphael’s Madonnas. Other mas- 
terpieces by Correggio, Plock- 
horst, Levolle, Stecher, Murillo, 
and Hofmann will be placed about 
the room. All the pictures will not 
be put out at once, but a few will 
be added each week and, of 
course, each will be discussed. 
The older children will study the 
life of the artist. A Christmas 


At Browns School, Christmas celebrations are planned far 


ahead of the actual holida 
year's observance, prepar 


season. 
by the entire faculty: Mrs. Everett 


Here are plans for this 


Petty, principal; Miss Mary Still, Mrs. Fred Exum, Jr., Mrs. John 


Mallory, and Mrs. Lillian Vickery. 
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A Thing 
of Beauty 


creche will also be set up in each 
room. Appreciating works of art 
is one way to-experience Christ- 
mas through the beautiful. 

Good Christmas music is a 
form of beauty that will be ex- 
perienced during the Christmas 
season. Younger children will 
learn the beloved cradle songs: 
“Away in a Manger,” “Bethle- 
hem Lullaby,” “Long Ago on 
Bethlehem Hills,” and “All 
Through the Night.” Middle grade 
children will learn carols and 
hymns: “The First Noel,” ‘“While 
Shepherds Watched Their Flocks 
by Night,” “We Three Kings,” 
and “Silent Night.” Upper grade 
children will use those hymns and 
carols which foretell of the birth: 
“Come, Thou Long Expected 
Jesus,” and “Joy to the World.” 

The children will listen to 
Brahm’s “Lullaby,” Schubert’s 
“Cradle Song,” “The Little Shep- 
herd” from Debussey’s Chil- 
dren’s Corner Suite and selections 
for Handel’s Messiah: “The Hal- 
lelujah Chorus,” “He Shall Feed 
His Flock” and “Comfort Ye, 
Comfort Ye My People.” From 
this will develop a study of the 
life of George Handel and the 
Miracle of the Messiah. 

Christ will also be experienced 
through beautiful literature. The 
children will hear stories such as 
Eugene Fields’ “The Coming of 

(Continued on page 26) 









URING the Christmas sea- 

son, when thoughts of people 
throughout the Christian world 
turn to the Holy City of Bethle- 
hem where the Christ Child was 
born, many will wonder how 
people of old and in other parts 
of the world keep this greatest 
of religious holidays. There are 
many strange customs in the cele- 
bration of the Yule-tide in other 
lands, and most of these customs 
are much older than our own. 
But in spite of the fact that 
there is such a difference in cere- 
monies and celebrations, and even 
in languages spoken, there is one 
thing which is the same every- 
where. That is the universal 
Christmas spirit. 


Early Celebrations 


Strange, indeed, will it be for 
us to learn that as early as two 
thousand years before Christ, 
Yule-tide was celebrated by our 
ancient ancestors. These early 
people were sun-worshippers and 
believed the sun was born each 
morning, rode across the upper 
world, and sank into his grave 
at night. Day after day, as the 
sun’s power diminished, these 
people feared that he would 
eventually be overcome by dark- 
ness and forced to remain in the 
under-world. Therefore, when 
after many months he apparently 
wheeled about and grew stronger 
and stronger, they felt that he 
had been born again. So it came 
about that at “turning-tide” there 
was great rejoicing at the annual 
re-birth of the sun. 

When messengers went 
through the various countries 
bearing tidings of a new religion 
and of the birth of a Son who 
brought light and new life to the 
whole world, they endeavored to 
retain as many of the established 
customs as possible, but gave to 
the old time festivals a finer char- 
acter and significance. 


The ancient Teutons celebrated 
the season by decking a fir tree, 
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It's Traditional at Christmas 


for they thought of the sun riding 
higher and higher in the heavens 
as the spreading and blossoming 
of a great tree. Thus our own 
Christmas fir was decked as the 
symbol of the celestial sun tree. 
The lights were said to represent 
the flashes of lightning overhead, 
the golden apples, nuts and balls 
to symbolize the sun, the moon 
and the stars, while little animals 
hung in the branches to betoken 
sacrifice made in gratitude to the 
sun-god. 

In “Merrie England” even in 
King Alfred’s day we are told 
that in 878 he was holding such 
high revelry during the Yule 
season that he allowed the Danes 
to surprise him and cut his army 
to pieces. The court revelries in- 
creased in splendor after the 
conquest. Christmas then was not 
a single day of sport; it began 
December 16 and did not end 
until Twelfth Night or January 
6. 

No other holiday has so rich 
a heritage of old custom and ob- 
servance as Christmas. Most of 
these old customs we observe to- 
day are rich with sentiment and 
folklore. Some of the origins of 
the ancient customs are fantastic- 
ally interesting. 


Hanging the Mistletoe 


The Druids held the mistletoe 
in great reverence because of its 
mysterious birth. The Druidical 
ceremonial of the gathering of 
the mistletoe bore little resem- 
blance to the social use to which it 
is put nowadays. The function 
was a solemn one inaugurated by 
special sacrifices. When the first 
new growth was discovered, it 
was gathered by white-robed 
priests who cut it from the main 
bough with a golden sickle used 
for no other purpose. The rever- 
ence of these people seems to have 
been restricted to the plant only 
when growing on an oak, the 
favorite tree of their god Thor. 





For the past three years, the De- 
cember issue of The Outlook, publica- 


tion of the Chattanooga Public 
Schools, has been devoted to the cele- 
bration of Christmas. Under the edit- 
orship of Mrs. Ruth McCafferty, each 
one is a storehouse of information. 
The 1945 discussion of "Ancient Yule- 
tide Customs" is here adapted in the 
hope that it will be helpful to readers 
of the TENNESSEE TEACHER. 


Of what happened to it after it 
was cut we have no sure knowl- 
edge, but that it was held to work 
miracles of healing, to protect 
from witchcraft, and promote 
fertility in field and barnyard is 
an established tradition. 


The Christmas Stocking 


The use of stockings as a re- 
ceptacle for gifts from Santa 
Claus can be traced to only one 
legend of long ago. The story 
goes that the jovial little driver of 
the reindeer dropped some gold 
coins down a chimney one night. 
Normally they would have fallen 
on the hearth, but instead, the 
money went into a stocking which 
had been left by the fireside to 
dry. Ever since that time, old 
Santa has been expected to fill 
any and all stockings he finds 
when he makes his call. In some 
parts of Europe stockings are 
hung on St. Andrew’s Day, No- 
vember 30, for St. Befana to fill 
on Epiphany. In certain sections 
of France and Germany, the 
wooden shoes are put out to be 
filled, instead of the stocking. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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WE DISCOVERED TEACHING 


By Taking Pride in What We're Doing 


Time: Late afternoon in summer 
Place: The student lounge of a 
large university 

Characters: Five teachers from 
several states enjoying a “bull 
session.” 


Ed: This idea of feeling pride 
in what we’re doing intrigues me. 
Why do you suppose some teach- 
ers feel it and others don’t? How 
do we get that way? 

Ann: The simplest answer 
seems to me to be that some teach- 
ers start that way. They’re the 
idealists who want to make the 
world a better place, so they 
choose teaching as a profession. 
Take me, for instance. I keep re- 
membering my high school coun- 
sellor who used to thrill us with 
stories of great teachers like 
Jesus, Socrates, Bronson Alcott 
and Margaret Sullivan by point- 
ing out their influence on the 
world. I thought of her the other 
day when I came across a quota- 
ton from William Carr. He put 
so well what she kept saying 
when we were wondering whether 
to go to a teachers college. 

“T wish I could persuade every 
teacher to be proud of his occupa- 
tion—not conceited or pompous 
but proud. People who introduce 
themselves with the shameful re- 
mark that they are ‘just a school 
teacher’ give me despair in my 
heart. Did you ever hear a lawyer 
say that he was only a little 
patent attorney? Did you ever 
hear a physician say ‘I am just a 
brain surgeon’?” 

He went on to say that teachers 
must stop apologizing for being 
a part of the most important pro- 
fession in the world, but instead 
be proud—really proud way down 
deep inside. I suppose those who 
start that way are truly lucky. 


Peg:.I envy you! I wasn’t that 
lucky. I chose teaching only be- 
cause there was a teachers college 
in our town and that was all I 
could afford by way of a college 
education. Too, teaching jobs 
were easy to get during the de- 
pression ! 

Ann: Then how does it happen 
you’re such a zealot now? 

Peg: I didn’t ever realize in 
my student teaching days what a 
thrill there was in working with 
youngsters and seeing them 
learn—and change—and grow. 
Why it’s the most exciting job 
in the world! As long as quota- 
tions seem to be in order, Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps can say it for 
me. Remember in his autobiog- 
raphy when he says, “I love to 
teach—as a painter loves to paint, 
as a musician loves to play, as a 
singer loves to sing—Far from 
being a dull routine, teaching is 
to me the most thrilling of pro- 
fessions.”’ 

Jim: Big words, those, Peg. 
For an unpoetic soul like me, 


would you please tell “how 
come ?”’ 
Peg: I don’t know if I can 


make it clear but I’ll try. My first 
job was in a rural school. I went 
out armed with methods—you 
know the “push-button” kind— 
when this happens, do this, and if 
you do this, then such will be the 
result. Only the expected thing 
never happens. And it didn’t! I 
tried all the fancy words and ideas 
and got nowhere. So, because it 
was either do or die, I decided to 
try some common sense and work 
the way I had with our scout troop 
at home. First we tackled those 
things we really had to do some- 
thing about—like our lunch hour 
and our play space. We all dug 
in and planned and worked to- 
gether—and we clicked! To make 


This is the first in a series of articles entitled WE D/SCOVERED TEACH- 
ING sponsored by the Association of Supervision and Curriculum of the 
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a long story short, during that 
year I learned the things everyone 
assumed I knew; children are 
real people, and they react to 
real situations and we could 
learn with and from each other 
—and have fun doing it. Why, I 
wouldn’t trade that first year of 
teaching for anything else in the 
world! My certificate should have 
come from those kids. I thought a 
lot about it last week when I ran 
across “My Country School Diary” 
by Julia Weber. She tells about 
the trials and joys better than 
anyone else I’ve read. 

Ann: What you’re really say- 
ing, Peg, is that the exciting 
thing about teaching is working 
with youngsters on real problems 
and seeing them learn important 
things—not just dry-as-dust facts. 
Is that it? 

Peg: Yes, in the last analysis, 
the real joy is seeing change for 
the good and knowing you’ve 
helped, even if in just a small 
way. 

Ed: I guess I was slow in 
catching the “gleam” if you two 
are samples. Why, I taught seven 
years before I discovered teach- 
ing. Then a new principal woke 
me up. I went my way every day— 
kept good discipline, followed the 
course of study in history faith- 
fully, and was even considered a 
good teacher. But as I look back 
on it now, it was a treadmill sort 
of performance. I can still hear 
the griping when the new prin- 
cipal suggested some staff meet- 
ings to take stock of where we 
were and to plan how to be better! 
Were we self-satisfied and smug 
—and were we going to tell him a 
thing or two! He let us gripe a 
while and then came through with 
several pointed questions which 
showed that he had had his eyes 
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open. For instance, I remember 
two dandies which rocked us a 
bit: ‘Why did so many of our 
youngsters drop out?’ and ‘How 
could we help young people under- 
stand democracy without a func- 
tioning student council?’ 

You know, it was remarkable 
how he helped us all see— and we 
were a blind lot—that teaching 
was more than some of the things 
we were doing. What really con- 
vinced us of his sincerity was the 
way he made every idea or sug- 
gestion we made seem important 
once we got to discussing the 
problems. Well, anyway, we 
started working together on those 
problems and others, then brought 
students and even parents into 
the planning and working and do 
you know, you wouldn’t know it 
was the same school today! Not 
only that, it’s permeated the whole 
town and is the community ever 
proud of its school—mostly be- 
cause they’ve worked with us at 
every turn. 


Jim: Mmmm—sounds like an 
example of cooperative planning 
and group dynamics that we have 
been talking about in our group 
this week. You know, this work- 
shop has made me more proud of 
my profession than ever before. 
When you realize that 200 of us 
came here—and most of us gen- 
uine in our concern to find better 
ways of working with boys and 
girls—it renews your faith in 
teachers! And we’re only a few. 
Deciding what we want to work 
on and planning how to do it, 
seeing everyone work far harder 
than they’ve ever done in any col- 
lege course is like a breath of 
spring after a long winter. It’s 
been a wonderful experience for 
me. You and the others have set 
me a noble example. You’re a 
great bunch! 


Peg: Thanks, kind sir. Those 
sentiments are appreciated if not 
deserved. Which reminds me— 
aren’t Jim’s remarks an example 
of one essential in this pride angle 
that we almost missed? 

Ed: So they are! It’s no fun 
doing what even you are proud 
of, day after day, if no one says, 
“That’s great.” Just like my wife’s 
pies. If I didn’t smack my lips, she 
wouldn’t like to bake them! At 


least not as many or as good. 
People are funny that way— 

Bob: Not so funny! Teachers 
are people—and we need the same 
things everyone else does to feel 
real pride in what we’re doing. 

Ann: Our philosopher heard 
from. We haven’t given you much 
of a chance, have we, Bob? What 
did you mean by that last “we 
need the same things anyone else 
does”? 

Bob: Well, first, this has been 
as good as a Methodist testimony 
meeting. And it’s not out-dated! 
It’s good for our souls to “‘accent- 
uate the positive.” But seriously, 
you’ve hit the high spots of that 
question. Wouldn’t you agree 
that some of them go like this? 

We take pride in what we are 
doing when we have—a convic- 
tion that what we are doing is 
important, either as an individ- 
ual or group, 

—an inner realization that we 
are doing our best, 

—a chance to be an active par- 
ticipant in deciding where we’re 
going and how we’re planning to 
get there, and not forgetting the 
responsibility that goes with it, 

—a feeling that there are 
others whom we respect and ad- 
mire working for the same goals 
—you know, being part of that 
“goodly fellowship” 

—last, but not least, a worthy 
pat-on-the-back for a job well 
done. 


Teachers the Reason? 
(Continued from page 12) 


on his feet and take him some- 
where else, to a drug store, to a 
car, or to bed. The epileptic him- 
self is violently opposed to this 
and becomes belligerent when it 
occurs. He has been unconscious 
and is still dazed and confused; 
he becomes annoyed with the peo- 
ple who are shoving and pushing 
him around. We say again, leave 
him alone. Persons don’t die in 
an attack, and they get over them 
without your help. Doctors resent 
being called, because the epileptic 
is usually on his way home under 
his own steam before the doctor 
arrives. 


Some teachers who have heard 


someone, somewhere, sometime 
mention the “epileptic personal- 
ity’”’ may object to a child with 
epilepsy in their classes on this 
basis. The so-called epileptic per- 
sonality is supposed to epitomize 
all behavior problems found in 
children. It is represented by a 
selfish, egocentric, uncontrollable 
child. 


The Epileptic Personality 


The “epileptic personality” is a 
myth. It is non-existent. There 
are many children with personali- 
ty difficulties similar to those just 
described, but a child does not 
need to have a convulsive disorder 
to develop a disagreeable person- 
ality. A spoiled, self-willed child 
can be any child who does not 
have proper discipline in the 
home and school. The child who 
has epilepsy should be expected 
to meet the demands of normal 
childhood and, with preparation, 
adult life. He should have affec- 
tion and love as well as punish- 
ment for his misdeeds. The epi- 
leptic child who is regarded as 
any other child in the home will 
not vary in personality from any 
other well trained child. 

When we consider the prob- 
lems recited to us by teachers and 
principals, we see that the child 
who has epilepsy is not a problem 
in himself. His convulsions are 
not a problem to him or to others, 
but only an annoyance. Who, or 
what, then, is the problem in the 
education of the epileptic child? 
Who is complaining? Who is lack- 
ing in understanding? Who is re- 
sponsible for intelligent children 
who are subject to seizures being 
dismissed from school? It is not 
the child, his parents, nor the 
community. Are teachers, princi- 
pals, educators blocking the way 
to education? 

We have answered the ques- 
tions raised by educators con- 
cerning the child with epilepsy. 
Suppose you as educators answer 
this one question for us. Are you 
hindering a child’s education be- 
cause he has epilepsy? 


For information and literature con- 
cerning epilepsy or other handicapping 
conditions, write: Tennessee Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, 216 
Vendome Building, Nashville 3. 
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Program 





Annual Meeting 
TENNESSEE PUBLIC SCHOOL OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 


The Department of Superintendence of the Tennessee Education Association 


NASHVILLE 
JANUARY 6-7, 1949 
HEADQUARTERS: ANDREW JACKSON HOTEL 


Thursday, January 6, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding, President Quinnie Armour, Superintendent, 

Hardeman County Schools 

2:00 Address: Governor Jim McCord 

2:30 Panel Discussion: Burgin E. Dossett, Commissioner 
of Education, leader; members of State Depart- 
ment of Education ’ 

Subject: Questions submitted by superintendents will 

be discussed 


ANNUAL BANQUET 
6:30 P.M., Maxwell House 


Toastmaster: A. D. Holt, Executive Secretary, Tennessee 
Education Association 

Special Guests: Members of the Seventy-sixth General As- 
sembly and the Tennessee School Boards Association 


Friday, January 7, 9:00 A.M. 


Presiding, President Quinnie Armour 

Panel Discussion of Current Problems 

9:00 School Building Program: Dr. W. D. McClurkin, Pea- 
body College, leader; John B. Sullivan, Fayette- 
ville; Fred O. Hutsel, Athens; J. B. Calhoun, State 
Department of Education 

10:00 Transportation: Bruce Bailey, Jackson, leader; D. C. 
Denton, superintendent, Jefferson County Schools, 
Dandridge 





QUINNIE ARMOUR 
President 
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DR. WALTER R. COURTNEY 
Speaker, Friday Morning 


10:30 Instruction Program in Tennessee Schools 
Supervision: Miss Elsa Burrell, Maryville, leader 
Curriculum: Miss Louise Oakley, Union City, leader 
Materials: Mrs. Marjorie Sloan, Columbia, leader 
Improving the Quality of Instruction: Mrs. Oma G. 

Dixon, Bolivar, leader 

11:30 Address: Dr. Walter R. Courtney, pastor, First Pres- 

byterian Church, Nashville 


Friday, January 7, 1:30 P.M. 


Presiding, President Quinnie Armour 
1:30 Panel Discussion: Legislative Program of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association; presiding, J. A. 
Barksdale, Union City, Chairman of T.E.A. Legis- 
lative Committee 
1. Retention of sales tax for school purposes: W. 
A. Bass, Nashville 
2. Minimum salary of $2,000 for teachers with 
bachelor’s degree: Helen Wehrle, Crossville 
3. Continued state aid for school buildings and 
transportation: H. H. Turpen, Lawrenceburg 
4. Adequate support for higher education: J. M. 
Smith, Memphis 
5. Adequate funds for expanding needs: Baxter 
Hobgood, Murfreesboro 
6. Improvements in retirement system: R. E. Lee, 
Tullahoma 


3:00 Business session 
Report of committees 
Audit 
Necrology 
Resolutions 
Election of Officers 





W. A. SHANNON 
Secretary 
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At their conventions in October, the 
three sectional associations elected offi- 
cers and adopted resolutions. Shown 
here are presidents of the Middle and 
Eastern sections; Mrs. Hilda Robb 
Cawthon, president of the Western 
section, will be presented in a later 
issue. The resolutions were unanimous- 
ly approved in every case. 


WESTERN SECTION 


We, the members of the Resolutions 
Committee, recommend to the Western 
Section of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation the following: 

First, That the association reiterate 
its support of the five-point legislative 
program of the Tennessee Education 
Association and pledge our enthusiastic 
efforts to familiarize our people with 
school conditions which make its enact- 
ment by the 1949 Legislature impera- 
tive. 

Second, We urge the 81st session of 
Congress to give early consideration 
to legislation similar to that considered 
by the last Congress which provided 
federal aid to education without federal 
control of school policies and program. 

Third, We recommend that this body 
extend to our high school inspector, 
Mr. R. R. Vance, our sincere apprecia- 
tion for his fine services during the 
past years and offer to him our best 
wishes for his continued success in 
Germany. We wish to pledge our coop- 
eration to his successor, Mr. John W. 
Richardson. 

Fourth, To the President of the 
Western Section, Mr. Ralph Hunt, to 
his officers, to the members of the exec- 
utive committee, to the visiting speak- 
ers, to the sectional and appointed 
chairmen, we extend our thanks and 
appreciation for the splendid program 
they have arranged for us. To the 
press and radio we wish to express our 
thanks for their support, interest, and 
fine publicity for this convention. To 
the people of Memphis we wish to ex- 
press our thanks and gratitude for 
their gracious hospitality. 

Fifth, We wish to express our appre- 
ciation for the fine display made by the 
exhibitors and to thank the Auditorium 
management for its splendid services. 


MIDDLE SECTION 


1. The Middle Section of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association endorses 
in its entirety the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association’s 5-Point Program, as 
follows: 

(1) Retention of the sales tax, 
with no reduction in its coverage or 
in the proportion allocated for edu- 
cational purposes. 

(2) A minimum salary of $2,000 
for Bachelor’s Degree teachers, with 
proportionate increases for other 
teachers under the present state sal- 
ary schedule and corresponding in- 
creases for teachers in non-equalizing 
counties and cities, said increases to 
become effective January 1, 1949. 

(3) Continued state aid for school 
buildings, operation and mainte- 
nance, and transportation. 
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(4) Adequate support for higher 
education. 

(5) Adequate funds for increased 
costs due to expanding needs, such 
as: increased enrollment and average 
daily attendance; increased training 
and experience of teachers and ad- 
justment in pupil-teacher ratio. 

2. We endorse in principle Federal 
Aid to education without Federal con- 
trol, and we respectfully urge the con- 
tinuation of research on the needs of 
Federal Aid and ways and means by 
which it can be obtained as a supple- 
ment to the State programs of educa- 
tion and to the end that opportunities 
for education may be equal for all 
American youth. 

8. We appreciate the serious consid- 
eration given to the needs of our schools 
through advertisements in our news- 
papers and magazines and by time over 
the radio. We extend our thanks to the 
various agencies sponsoring these pleas 
and urge that they be continued. 

4. We extend our thanks to Governor 
Jim McCord for his generous support 
of education during his term as Gov- 
ernor. 

5. We extend our thanks to State 
Commissioner of Education, Honorable 
Burgin E. Dossett, for the far-reaching 
and effective education program spon- 
sored by him and administered so ably 
by him during his administration. 

6. We extend our thanks to the peo- 
ple of Nashville for their courtesies 
and cooperation in making this annual 
meeting a success. 

7. We pledge to the tax-payers and to 
the children of Tennessee our utmost 
efforts to improve the schools of Ten- 
nessee to the extent of our ability with 
the financial aid and encouragement 
which have been given in support of 
the State educational program, and we 
further resolve to continue to show our 
appreciation by making additional im- 
provements in proportion to the support 
that may be given in the future. 





LESTER KING 
President, M.T.E.A. 








New Sectional Officers and Resolutions 
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ROY KINNICK 
President, E.T.E.A. 


EASTERN SECTION 


In its closing session on Friday eve- 
ning, the East Tennessee Education 
Association expressed its thanks to the 
University for use of its facilities and 
for the many courtesies extended, to 
the Boy Scouts of Knoxville, the Press, 
the State Department of Education, the 
Tennessee Education Association, Knox- 
ville and Knox County Teachers, 
Departmental Chairmen and local com- 
mittee chairmen and their members, 
and adopted the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, it has been proposed 
that the State of Tennessee take ad- 
vantage of the atomic energy resources 
at Oak Ridge by establishment of an 
Isotopic Research Center and Hospital 
on the University of Tennessee’s 
Knoxville campus, which is an ideal 
location because its proximity to Oak 
Ridge will make it possible to utilize 
short-lived radioactive elements and 
will also permit close cooperation be- 
tween University and Oak Ridge 
scientists; and 


WHEREAS, the establishment of 
such a research center would result in 
development of peace-time uses for 
atomic energy in medicine, agriculture, 
and industry; and 


WHEREAS, the proposed post-grad- 
uate program will offer educational 
opportunities not available at any other 
institution in the world because of the 
close proximity of Oak Ridge; 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED that the East Tennessee Ed- 
ucation Association, in convention 
assembled at Knoxville, Tennessee, on 
October 29, 1948, express its deep inter- 
est in a project that promises such far- 
reaching benefits in the advancement 
of the State’s medical, agricultural, 
industrial, and educational resources, 
and the association pledges its support 
to the Isotopic Research Center and 
Hospital proposed on the University 
of Tennessee’s Knoxville campus. 
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Wth the ACE... 


Sara Printup 


We are so grateful to Davidson 
County for sharing with all of us 
a very successful plan of meeting 
that we want it given special no- 
tice. This county has planned a 
workshop type of meeting for the 
year, and was off to a splendid 
start with this theme to guide 
them—Art Skills for the Elemen- 
tary School. Children are always 
enthusiastic about the art activi- 
ties and teachers are in constant 
search for new ideas. Margaret 
Burrough, Peabody College Art 
Instructor, preceded this work- 
shop held in Nashville with a cre- 
ative art philosophy, giving ideas 
and definite materials to use—all 
inexpensive and easily available. 
(These two requisites are some- 
thing else for which teachers are 
constantly in search.) A. C. E. 
member teachers demonstrated, 
step by step, how to make news- 
paper mache animals, Hallowe’en 
masks and molded fruits or mod- 
els; how to make stencils, window 
decorations, book covers and fin- 
ger painting. The results of this 
meeting have been inspiring. 
Classrooms sprinkled all over 
Davidson County show art ideas 
gained from this meeting, and 
there is a cry for more meetings 
of the workshop type. 


Isn’t this a good idea for some 
of our other branches? Thanks to 
Davidson County for sharing this 
fine program with us. 


The Memphis branch is clasp- 
ing hands with a teacher across 
the waters. They decided to par- 
ticipate in the UNESCO plan for 
helping European teachers and 
contacted Miss Catherine Oman, 
the State Chairman in Nashville, 
for the name of a teacher. The 
name was that of Dr. Trude 
Scherb of Vienna, Austria. She is 
such an interesting person that I 
would like to present her to you. 
Dr. Scherb is not the mature per- 
son teaching in an old established 
school that you might picture 
from her imposing title. She is 
twenty-five, has just received her 
doctorate, and works in a library 
until she is assigned to a school. 
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In response to a letter for some 
suggestions as to her needs, Dr. 
Scherb wrote that in the library 
there was a magazine called Sears 
and Roebuck, and she simplified 
her requests by listing articles 
according to page and number in 
the catalogue. The Memphis 
branch raised $97 with which 
they have purchased and sent 
most of the things Dr. Scherb re- 
quested (though not all from 
Sears and Roebuck). Many peo- 
ple have become interested in this 
project and numerous donations 
have been made. The Memphis 
branch feels that friendship has 
been firmly cemented between her 
teachers and at least one teacher 
across the high seas. 


We extend our deepest sympa- 
thy to Miss Valentine Cooper, our 
State President, who suffered a 
fractured knee in a recent auto- 
mobile wreck, and hope for her a 
very speedy recovery. 





SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 
MEET IN NASHVILLE 


The Annual Meeting of the 
Tennessee School Boards Asso- 
ciation will be held in Nashville 
on Thursday, January 6. The 
morning session will be devoted 
to a discussion of school finan- 
cing, school building program, 
and an address by Mr. Robert M. 
Cole, Executive Secretary of the 
National School Boards Associa- 
tion and Executive Director of 
the Illinois Association of School 
Boards. Mr. Cole’s subject will be 
“The Development and Work of 
a State School Boards Associa- 
tion.” 

The afternoon session will con- 
sist of a business meeting to 
formulate plans and program for 
the Association itself. 

The meeting will be one of the 
most important that the Associa- 
tion has held, and every school 
board in Tennessee should have 
a representative present. 








EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





WHY se te 
Bice Jorng woons 


the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST WITH THE REBUS 

FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Kou, Peterton and Company 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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T’S THE hardest thing in the 

world to make these fossils 
live,” says the teacher, and she’s 
not just trying to be funny. It 
is hard to make an animal 50 feet 
high and 80 feet long seem real 
to children who are used to see- 
ing animals the size of horses 
and jack rabbits. Then some 
child says, “They have one of 
these dinosaurs we’ve been talk- 
ing about down at the museum 
in the county building. I saw it 
while I was waiting for dad one 
day last summer.” “Let’s all go 
and see it.” 

Believing and understanding 
a thing are much easier when we 
actually see it than when we just 
read about it, see a picture of it, 
or hear someone describe it. 
Countless resources for helping 
to make ideas real to children are 
near to every science classroom. 
These resources need to be used 
much more than they are now. 
They consist of everything from 
Jack’s Aunt Minnie who has 
lived in Guatemala, to the fire 
extinguisher that hangs on the 
wall in the school corridor. No 
science program can be really 
successful without extensive and 
intelligent use of these resources. 
They are in the school, at home, 
in the community, everywhere. 
The following description of 
typical resources viewed in the 
context where they may be most 
useful, illustrate successful prac- 
tices. 


In the School 


Pupils are learning how heat 
travels and how heating systems 
function. The book diagrams are 
helpful. Experiments are impor- 
tant. Reading is necessary, too, 
but heat is traveling into the air 
of the schoolroom from some- 
where, either from a furnace in 
another building, from one in the 
basement of the building where 
the pupils are studying, or from 
a stove in the classroom itself. 
Why not investigate? The school 
engineer will help. Taking a trip 
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to the furnace room, looking into 
the furnace, tracing the pipes to 
the room, discovering how the 
air currents travel in the room, 
and similar activities bring a 
realness to the project that would 
otherwise be impossible. 

Pupils are studying electricity 
and how it travels. They learn 
about fuses, conductors, insula- 
tors, switches, and meters. If the 
school uses electricity all of these 
things are easily observed. Again 
the school engineer knows where 
the fuse box is, can change a 
fuse, knows where the meter is, 
how the switches operate, and 
many other things. Actually see- 
ing these things helps to get the 
elementary science of electricity 
out of the book and into the 
realm of the child’s understand- 
ing. 

Pupils are studying chemical 
changes. They observe the chem- 
ical change of rusting, of burn- 
ing (furnace); note the various 
products of chemical change 
(window glass, paper, etc.) in 
the schoolroom; examine the fire 
extinguisher to see how it opera- 
ates by the use of a chemical 
change and observe to see how 
undesirable chemical changes 
are controlled and desirable ones 
encouraged. Examples are every- 
where. 

Following is a list of other 
similar school resources: Therm- 
ostats, electric bells, pulleys and 
other simple machines, schoo] 
drinking fountains, slate black- 
boards, light fixtures, pianos and 
other musical instruments, 
plants, pressure cookers in the 
school cafeteria, school radios, 
telephones, aquariums. The list 
of materials is nearly endless. 

The class is studying the ef- 
fects of erosion on land forms. 
A heavy rain falls. A trip to the 
edge of the schoolyard reveals a 





Science Resources at Your Door 


temporary stream brown as cof- 
fee carrying away the topsoil of 
the playground. A drinking glass 
full of the water held to the light 
reveals the cause of the color. 
Letting the glass stand for an 
hour finds the soil collected at 
the bottom of the glass. The side- 
walk next to the yard is covered 
with soil washed from the play- 
ground. Here is a real example 
of erosion. 

The class is studying animals 
and how they live together. In 
the ground just outside the win- 
dow, ants are busy taking care 
of their eggs, guarding the 
queen, feeding her, getting food, 
and doing the many other things 
the pupils have read about. See- 
ing ants under a magnifying 
glass, watching them carry, see- 
ing them making a tunnel, and 
feeding them are all activities 
that make what the books say 
real. 

Many other things wait to be 
discovered in the _ schoolyard: 
Trees and other plants going 
through the annual cycle of 
growth and dormancy; birds, in- 
sects, and other animals; swings 
and see-saws that illustrate sci- 
entific principles; plants with 
special adaptations; flowers, 
rocks, seed pods, dew, and other 
forms of precipitation; fungus 
growths; nodules on clover roots; 
and examples of different kinds 
of soils. Exploration of these 
things helps to bring science 
ideas to life and creates appre- 
ciation of them. 


At Home 

Science in the home takes on 
new meaning when pupils be- 
come acquainted with it in rela- 
tion to their school study. 

For example, the children are 
studying machines, and how they 
help to do work. Modern homes 
contain many of the things com- 


Reprinted, by permission, from Teaching Elementary Science by 
Glenn O. Blough and Paul E. Blackwood. The bulletin may be 
secured from the U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 


ton; price, fifteen cents. 
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monly used to illustrate the prin- 
ciples of doing work. In the 
kitchen are egg beaters, can 
openers, knives, corkscrews, and 
many other tools. In the shop 
there are hammers, saws, and 
chisels. In the garage there are 
jackscrews and levers. There is 
a washing machine, a lawn mow- 
er; perhaps there is a pump, 
farm machinery, a windmill, pul- 
leys for loading hay, inclined 
planes for loading stock, balances 
for weighing, pulleys for hang- 
ing out clothes or storing hay. 
All of them do work in a useful 
and real way. Children are learn- 
ing how we use plants in our 
daily living. They keep an ac- 
count of the different kinds of 
plants that are growing in their 
home gardens or farms. They 
examine the kitchen cupboard for 
examples of spices, etc. They are 
learning how plants are adapted 
to the environment, so they dig 
up dandelions to examine the 
long-root system; bring various 
kinds of leaves to school for ex- 
amination; and bring plants to 
school that show special adapta- 
tions which illustrate ideas under 
consideration. 

Other science resources of the 
home include heating and light- 
ing systems, home appliances, 
pets, farm animals, method of 
insect control, fuels, and the like. 


In the Community 

Every community is rich in 
resources that are indispensable 
to good science teaching. They 
include not only places to visit, 
but persons to consult. Some 
schools have a committee of 
teachers whose job it is to as- 
semble and keep up to date a card 
file of all such resources, includ- 
ing information about them, 
steps to take in making arrange- 
ments for their use, how to obtain 
advance information, persons to 
see, and similar data. 

These cards might contain in- 
formation concerning: An ama- 
teur astronomer who will show 
his telescope to science classes, a 
man who keeps bees, a gardener, 
a home-lighting expert, a world 
traveler, a chemist, a member of 
the fire department, an amateur 
ornithologist, an aviator, a doc- 
tor, and other individuals who 
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have valuable first-hand informa- 
tion and experience to contribute 
to pupils studying various phases 
of science. 

The use of an individual as a 
resource person carries with it 
certain responsibilities for both 
pupils and teachers. From the 
social point of view, extending 
an invitation, planning for good 
audience participation situations, 
introducing the visitor to the 
group, and conducting question- 
ing periods must be planned for 
by the teacher and pupils. Care- 
ful planning is essential, too, if 
pupils are to receive maximum 
benefits from these resource per- 
sons. A list of questions may be 
prepared in advance to help give 
proper focus to the meeting. 
There is no reason to assume that 
Mr. Zilch who built his own tele- 
scope and knows more about 
Mars than anybody in town can 
talk helpfully with a fifth grade. 
In all probability he has not seen, 
since his own school days, so 
many girls and boys in one room 
end has little idea of their inter- 
ests and capacities. The list of 
questions and a talk with the 
teacher in advance of this school 
appearance will be very helpful 
to most resource persons. 

The cards also contain a list of 
places to visit and essential data 
about them, such as _ location, 
persons in charge, comments on 
usefulness, and other details. 
Such places might include: The 
water purification plant, airport, 
industrial plants, weather bu- 
reaus, parks, radio stations, city 





departments, greenhouses, bird 
sanctuaries, markets, and stone 
quarries. Again, the value of 
such visits will be greatly en- 
hanced by careful pupil-teacher 
planning in answering such 
questions as: What arrange- 
ments must be made before tak- 
ing the trip? What safety rules 
and rules of courtesy need to be 
observed in taking the trip? How 
can we organize to make best use 
of our time? What things do we 
want to find out? How can we 
best organize this information? 
What use shall we make of the 
findings after the trip? 

In the use of any community 
resource—person, place, or thing 
—there are certain considera- 
tions to be kept in mind. School 
public relations are involved 
whenever pupils leave the school 
building. Sensible, sincere plan- 
ning needs to be done by pupils 
and teacher to insure appropri- 
ate conduct and good learning. 
Taking a trip provides an excel- 
lent opportunity for pupil-teach- 
er planning in a real situation. 
Everyone concerned should be 
thoroughly aware of the purpose 
for the trip. If possible, free time 
should be provided in which pu- 
pils may reexamine, according to 
their special] interests, materials 
which they have seen as a group. 
There should be plenty of oppor- 
tunity for questions. 

Increasing the amount and ef- 
fective use of available resources 
is bound to increase the value of 
any science program in the ele- 
mentary school. 


SMALL FRY CLUBS 


Mrs. John Todd 
Jackson Junior High School 


Seventh grade pupils at Jack- 
son Junior High say, “Science is 
fun.” Four days a week are given 
to developing science understand- 
ing from their textbooks, work- 
books, references, and other for- 
mal study. But on each Friday, 
during the science period, the 
Small Fry Science Clubs meet, 
one in each class. 

In the club, the pupils are 
given an opportunity to preside 
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over meetings and to plan their 
program. These boys and girls 
are getting an appreciation and a 
better understanding of the sci- 
entific world in which they live. 
The Sun Fish is their badge, 
for the eye of the fish is large for 
“observation.” The pass words 
are, “What? Why? How?” said 
very quickly. The pass sign is the 
hand over the eyes looking for 
a discovery. The theme song, 
composed by the pupils, is sung 
to the tune of “School Days.” 
(Continued on page 31) 
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at, Department Brie 


Tennesseans were so much in promi- 
nence at the National Conference of 
County and Rural Area Superintend- 
ents in Wisconsin in early October that 
they were successful in bringing this 
important division of N.E.A. to Mem- 
phis for the October, 1949 meeting. 

Several Tennesseans participated on 
the program, which was attended by 
some 600 leading superintendents of 
the United States. 

Among those attending from Tennes- 
see were Commissioner Burgin Dossett, 
James Gibbs, W. E. Turner, Lee Thom- 
as, all of the State Department; John 
B. Sullivan, Macon County; W. A. 
Shannon, Robertson; Bealer Smother- 
man, Rutherford; R. C. Austin, Car- 
roll; Quinnie Armour, Hardeman; J. R. 
Baker, Maury; H. H. Turpen, Law- 
rence; Dr. Norman Frost, Peabody Col- 
lege; Miss Sue Powers, Shelby; and 
Milton Hamilton, Obion. 


At recent meetings of the different 
sections of attendance teachers held 
in Memphis, Nashville and Knoxville, 
the following persons were elected as 
presidents of the respective organiza- 
tions for next year: West Tennessee, 
W. A. Grimes, Lauderdale County; 
Middle Tennessee, Webb Porter, David- 
son County; East Tennessee, Mrs. 
Alleen Keebler, Washington County. 
James D. Brandon of Rutherford 
County is the state president. 

Tennessee had 14 attendance 
teachers present at the annual meet- 
ing of the National League to Promote 
School Attendance which was held in 
Birmingham, Alabama, October 18-21. 
This was the largest number in attend- 
ance from any other state except 
Alabama. Dr. A. D. Holt appeared 
on the program in a discussion of 
“Improved School Attendance Through 
Professional Growth.” Arthur Jones 
of the State Department of Education 
and Webb Porter of Davidson County 
were named to serve on the Executive 
Committee for another term. 

* 


“How may local health supervisors 
be used to the best advantage?” will 
be the theme of the November 19-21 
meeting of State College health direc- 
tors and local health supervisors. The 
State Department of Health and the 
Division of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation of the State Department of Ed- 
ucation are cooperating in the “Re- 
treat,” which is scheduled for the Cum- 
berland State Park. 
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Miss Jane Franseth, specialist for 
rural schools from the U. S. Office of 
Education, has been acting as consult- 
ant for the program of in-service train- 
ing of supervising teachers in Tennes- 
see. Meetings have been held at A. and 
I. State College, Nashville; at Jackson; 
Shelbyville; and at Cookeville in con- 
nection with the reading conference. 


Dr. Gladys Tipton, special consult- 
ant in music for the State Department 
of Education, met with representative 
teachers of music from teacher train- 
ing colleges early this month to plan 
for the improvement of music instruc- 
tion in the total school program. Dr. 
Tipton is on leave from the University 
of Tennessee to participate in the de- 
velopment of this program. 

Reports of the progress made by sub- 
committees will occupy the attention of 
the State Committee studying problems 
associated with the lower grades of the 
Southern Association’s Cooperative 
Study. The meeting in Nashville on 
November 12 is preliminary to the 
regional meeting on November 28-30. 


~ 


Max Hardison, Director of the De- 
partment of Certification of the State 
Department of Education, has issued 
825 high school professional certifi- 
cates and 653 elementary professional 
certificates during the past four 
months. During the same period of 
time new and_ renewal permits 
amounted to 3,384, of which 303 were 
for high school teachers. 

Directors of in-service education, 
representing 27 colleges, met in Nash- 
ville October 21. At the morning ses- 
sion, Commissioner Dossett pointed out 
the responsibility of the colleges for 
training 20,000 teachers, and a commit- 
tee to prepare a written report of work- 
shop activities for 1947-48 was ap- 
pointed. The committee is composed of 
Dr. Knox McCharen, Chairman, F. W. 
Woodward, Dr. T. J. Farr, Dr. W. C. 
Whitefield, and Dr. T. R. Fink. 


oo 


Martha Parks and Louise Meredith of 
the State Department of Libraries and 
Instructional Materials attended the 
Southeastern Library Association meet- 
ing in Louisville in October. 

Regional librarians met with Miss 
Parks in Murfreesboro November 5-6, 
to plan for the extension of regional 
library facilities and services. 








East Tennessee State College, Middle 
Tennessee State College, Austin Peay 
State College, and Tennessee Polytech- 
nic Institute have been the scenes for 
four outstanding reading conferences 
during the past month. The West Ten- 
nessee Education Association also 
placed much emphasis in its program 
on the reading department. Lee 
Thomas and others from the State De- 
partment cooperated in these impor- 
tant clinics. 


It takes less time to do a thing right 
than it does to par pls: be 4 you did it 
wrong.—Henry Longfellow 








FREE for Showing 
to Your School— 


SHORTEST 
WAY 
HOME 


16mm sound 33 minutes 
in technicolor 

Using a Hollywood cast, this ap- 
pealing new movie takes the audience 
on a tour of more than 20 scenic and 
historic points of interest all over 
America. It stimulates a genuine ap- 
preciation of America’s beauty and 
history. 

SHORTEST WAY HOME is an 

ideal film for showing to school and 
college assemblies. 
Please arrange booking as far in ad- 
vance as possible. Indicate several 
date choices and give the approx- 
imate size of your audience. 

The largest library of FREE 
FILMS with nearly 100 other titles 
available free on popular, informa- 
tional, and educational subjects. 


Over 500 of the best 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
for use in the classroom 


Carefully selected 
ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
ALSO: 

Sports and Recreation, Social Science, 
Health and Safety, Character Education, 
Travelogues, Music, Home Economics, 
Arts and Crafts, and Literary Subjects— 
Among many categories. 

Write for the latest issue of 
“Association Film News 
and the new 1948-1949 Catalog of 

SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 











to Dept. “Vv” 
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It's Traditional 
(Continued from page 16) 
Although various countries 


have impressive legends about the 
first Christmas tree, it is gener- 
ally believed that the decorated 
pine or cedar, so popular today, 
is of German origin. Perhaps it 
dates back to the old heathen 
custom of welcoming guests with 
trees studded with candles. The 
Christmas tree was introduced 
into England over one hundred 
years ago just after the marriage 
of Queen Victoria. Even before 
that time the tree had been 
brought to America by German 
immigrants and the delightful 
custom was quickly taken up by 
the New World settlers of all 
nationalities. 
Santa Claus 

Most people don’t know that 
Santa Claus is really a native of 
New York. The Dutch settlers 
brought him to New Amsterdam 
as a saint. After New Amster- 
dam became New York, Clement 
Moore transformed the saint into 
a rosy-cheeked, plump and jolly 
old man with reindeer and sleigh 
to bring presents to all good chil- 
dren. And at the same time, he 
was promoted from his own De- 
cember 6 celebration to Christ- 
mas. His fame quickly spread 
to the homelands across the sea, 
and in Holland and Germany, as 
well as in England, he instantly 
became popular as the secret dis- 
penser of gifts to young and old. 

The Boar Hunting 

The boar made his appearance 
in mythological circles when one 
was offered as a gift to Frey, god 
of rain, sunshine, and the fruits 
of the earth. Dating from dim 
antiquity a natural antagonism 
was held to exist between man 
and this beast. Among the Celtic 
inhabitants of the British Isles 
some sinister significance seems to 
have attached to the boar as an 
agent of evil and bringer of ill- 
luck; hence the hunting down and 
slaying of the boar was held to 
be sort of warfare against the 
powers of darkness. The eating of 
the enemy carries this idea a 
stage further. 

It is generally agreed that the 
burning of the Yule-log was 
handed down to the English- 





speaking countries by our Scan- 
dinavian ancestors who, at the 
feast of the winter solstice, 
kindled huge bonfires in honor of 
their god Thor. In England, the 
bringing in and burning of the 
Yule-log on Christmas Eve was 
a favorite ceremony. The log 
usually included the root of a 
large oak, which was drawn into 
the castle amid great noise and 


singing. The larger estates en- 
gaged minstrels to sing to the log, 
but where minstrels were not 
available, it was customary for 
each member of the family to 
take a turn in saluting the Yule- 
log with a song. And when at last 
the fire died out, the remnant of 
the log was put away until next 
Yule-tide, to rekindle the new 
Yule-log. 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 






Lucy Fitch Perkins? 


TWIN SERIES 


The Twin Books 
are a series of 
children’s stories 
written and 
illustrated by 
Lucy Fitch 
Perkins. Each 
book is about a different country or dif- 
ferent period in history. The main char- 
acters are always twins, a boy and girl, 
same ages as the children for whom these 
popular books are written. 






In fact, these books are so popular with 
young readers from ages 6 to 12 that 
when they first appeared several decades 
ago, the phenomenal number of 3 million 
found their way into homes, schools and 
public libraries. 


Today with radio, aviation, movies and 
fast press having brought the whole world 
and its different people—the Dutch, 
English, Chinese, Italian, Filipino, Bel- 
gian, etc., etc.—close together, there is 
a global thinking which touches even the 
youngest members of every family. 


Parents, teachers and librarians all over 
the country, still recall the fascinating 
way Mrs. Perkins, through picture and 
story, establishes friendliness between 
youthful Americans and her Twins of 
many nationalities. So they began to 


Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 
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knock on the doors of the publishers of 
the Twin Series to make them available 
at once to this generation of grade school 
boys and girls. 

This demand has resulted in the publi- 
cation of a complete new edition of the 
Twin Books—same entertaining, active 
sketches; same lively, interesting tales; 
but in a new format conforming with 
accepted educational standards for today’s 
juvenile literature. 

If further interested, just 
stop at your bookstore & 
or talk to the 
Children’s 
Librarian at your 
public library. 







This information 
from WiniFRED Warp, 
d cleats noted for her 
course in Children’s 
Literature, North- ry , 

western University; w 

authority in Creative \ 
Dramatics for Children; 

author Play-making for Children; 

and, as director Children’s Theater, Evanston, 
Illinois, has produced two Twin Books dramatized 
by Mrs. Perkins’ daughter, Eleanor Perkins. 





We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helpful to them. 









Christmas 
(Continued from page 15) 


the Prince,” “The Spirit of Christ- 
mas” by Norton, “The Holy 
Night” by Selma Lagerloff, and 
Henry VanDyke’s “The Other 
Wise Man.” Many of the children 
have already had the pleasure of 
participating in choral reading 
this year, and each teacher has 
chosen several of the best Christ- 
mas poems for her group to read 
together. 

Simplicity will be the keynote 
of Christmas decorations, and 
teachers will guide the children 
in the use of natural decorations. 
Native ivy, holly, cedar, pine and 
mistletoe will be much more won- 
derful than any tinsel, crepe paper 
or electric lights. It is believed 
that this art will be used, in 
addition, to make the rooms more 
beautiful. 


Pre-Christmas Festival 


The entire three weeks before 
Christmas will be one joyous 
festival. There will be no drills, 
no practicing, no rushing to finish 


gifts, no exploiting of the very 
talented. The children will do for 
their own pleasure whatever the 
previous planning and working 
has inspired them to do, whether 
it be writing, drawing, or dra- 
matizing. Freedom of expression 
will reign supreme, and we hope 
that a taste for the beautiful and 
the real meaning of Christmas 
will develop which will continue 
throughout life. 

The last morning before vaca- 
tion, each class will make a trip 
through the building to see the 
other rooms and, probably, to 
exchange a carol or two. Lunch- 
room workers and the Parent 
Teachers Association will pre- 
pare a real Christmas dinner with 
everything traditional, chicken 
through fruitcake. The dining 
room will be decorated like the 
classrooms and carols will be 
played throughout the meal. As 
each group leaves the building in 
the afternoon, it will be singing 
its favorite carol. 

Culmination of the festival 
will be a processional on the night 
before Christmas vacation. 


| 





Every child will participate, but 
as a group, since there will be no 
solo parts. Each class, at an ap- 
pointed time, will leave its room 
and form a processional down the 
halls to the auditorium carrying 
its gifts for the community bas- 
kets and singing its chosen song. 
People of the community will 
share in the processional which 
will be brought to a close by all 
groups singing “O Come All Ye 
Faithful.” 








ALEXANDER GUERRY: 1890-1948 


A North Carolinian by birth, a Tennessean by 








Tupelo, Miss. el tary school designed especially for small children. 
Architects: Overstreet and Town. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
CONCRETE 


is economical for school buildings be- 
cause architectural and structural 
functions are combined in one fire- 
safe, enduring material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. N12-5, 916 Falls Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
. . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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adoption, Alexander Guerry proved himself one of 
the truest friends education ever had. He was a 
graduate of the University of the South, a member 
of the faculty of McCallie and Baylor Schools, and 
president of the University of Chattanooga from 
1929 to 1938. At the time of his death, he was ad- 
ministrative head of the University of the South. Dr. 
Guerry’s educational philosophy was one worth re- 
membering: “There is something dangerous about 
mediocrity in education. The low level, the low stand- 
ard, the lack of scholarship can bring harm instead 
of good, can be destructive instead of constructive, 
can level all people, all principles down instead of 
being the inspiration that draws upwards, can wipe 
away the difference between good and evil, the right 
and wrong, the beautiful and the ugly, instead of 
bringing to a people the ability to discriminate, to 
appraise correctly the value of life, to know the 
good, to follow the good, to strive for the good.” 
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Joe Morgan, formerly principal 
of Buchanan High School, suc- 
ceeds Miss Mary Sue Dunn as 
superintendent of Henry County 
Schools. Miss Dunn is now teach- 
ing in Grove High School, Paris. 

E. C. Owen, superintendent of 
Lauderdale County Schools, suc- 
ceeds S. E. Pierce, who is now in 
the furniture business in Ken- 
tucky. 

G. G. Kennedy has replaced 
Jack Stevens as superintendent 
of Decatur County Schools. Mr. 
Stevens, now superintendent of 
Perry County Schools, was re- 
cently married to Miss Hettie Mc- 
Collum, first grade teacher at 
Parsons. 

Burt Cagle, superintendent in 
Benton County, and formerly at- 
tendance teacher there, succeeds 
W. C. Johnson. Mr. Johnson has 
taken the position of attendance 
teacher. 

New Fayette County supervis- 
ing teacher is Miss Birdie Mae 
Sanders, who was teacher of the 
second grade at Somerville. 

C. B. Fisher has been employed 
as attendance teacher and super- 
vising teacher for Trimble City 
Schools. 

New West Tennessee princi- 
pals include C. L. Hendrix at 
Bethel Springs and J. B. Childers 
at Michie in McNairy County; 
Quinton Atchison at Obion in 
Obion County ; Frank Simmons at 
Yorkville in Gibson County; Neil 
Hobart at Parsons in Decatur 
County; John Murphy at Sauls- 
bury in Hardeman County ; Grady 
Duncan at Sardis in Henderson 
County ; Kermit Kemp at Buchan- 
an, Albert Dillahunty at Cottage 
Grove, and C. V. Flowers at 
Springville in Henry County; and 
J. O. Forbes at Clarksburg in 
Carroll County. 

With an eye toward establish- 
ing a better understanding and a 
closer relationship between the 
school and its patrons, the stu- 
dents at Boonshill School recently 
had a day off, while their parents 
took their places in the class- 
rooms. More than one hundred 
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e pot Lask just one question pleas® : 


What do YOU 


visitors were present. Represen- 
tatives from the health depart- 
ment, the agricultural extension 
service, the local P.-T.A., and 
school personnel from the county 
superintendent’s office were in- 
vited to explain the unified school 
program. Everett Norman is 
principal at Boonshill. 

The Lincoln County Education 
Association sponsored an ambi- 
tious schedule of radio programs 
during American Education 
Week. Station WEKR carried a 


program addressed to the schools 
each day, and in the evening one 
addressed to adults. 

On November 10, an hour pro- 
gram called “A Day at Central 
High” was presented over WEKR. 
All students and faculty took 
part. 

Further A. E. W. activity at 
Fayetteville included the movie 
trailer prepared by the N.E.A. 
at the local theater, and placing 
special exhibits and posters in 
downtown store windows. 











when you travel?” 


want most 





ie 


Almost everyone has a different answer to that question! Teachers will 
be interested in the replies below, because of their frequent trips . . . 
to teaching assignments, conventions, on vacations, and for educational 
credits. Whatever your preference may be, when traveling, you'll find 
that Greyhound will come nearest meeting it. Next time you plan a 
trip anywhere in America, phone or call on your Greyhound agent. 


“Everything's so high—| 
want to save money!” 
You'll save money on every Grey- 
hound trip! Fares are lower 
than any other transportation— 
less than driving you own car. 





“| want convenience —many 
schedules, well-timed.” 
Then Greyhound’s for you! 
There are many departures 
daily, timed at most convenient 
hours... prompt arrivals, too. 


“I want to get home from 
school on week-ends.” 


Then go Greyhound! It serves 
hundreds of schools and colleges 
—in many cases stops right at 
campus gates. 


“I like to see things, meet 
people, have a good time...” 


It’s truly more fun traveling 
Grey —you meet such con- 

enial people, see America’s 
lncetpenttedtensap byligbelltl: 


Baye 





GREYHOUND 
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Rural Curriculum 
(Continued from page 14) 

exploration, tryout and testing 
should be featured. General cours- 
es in science, mathematics, me- 
chanics, and business are helpful. 

Area vocational schools should 
be established to supplement the 
necessarily limited offerings of 
smaller rural high schools. The 
size of many rural high schools 
precludes offering more than two 
or three types of vocational train- 








CKAVOLA’ 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 





Christmas Tree Toys 


Jumping Jack of heavy white paper shows 
front and back view. The two parts for 
each arm and leg are attached with brass 
spread-fasteners. Decorate with 
CRAYOLA. When string is pulled, arms 
and legs move. 

Drum is made by covering a tin can with 
white paper decorated with CRAYOLA. 
Top is a piece of old inner tube. Rubber 


ball on stick. 

CRAYOLA is the trade name of 
Gold Medal Wax Crayons 
that do not smudge or bend, 
are permanent and water- 
proof. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


cRAVOLA 


(oD MEDAL 


El oes 
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ing. Therefore, area vocational 
schools giving instruction in the 
major occupations other than the 
fundamental local ones should be 
provided. These area institutions 
will utilize and expand existing 
facilities. 

Out-of-school classes for train- 
ing and up-grading of rural 
young people are badly needed 
throughout Tennessee. The high 
percentage of young people who 
never complete high school, the 
meagerness of local vocational 
offerings, the stepping-up of oc- 
cupational requirements all show 
the urgent need for non-school 
vocational classes. The success of 
training programs during the 
late war demonstrated the pos- 
sibilities of these out-of-school 
courses. The occupational scene 
shifts with great rapidity and 
calls for continual change in all 
our school curriculums and their 
associated activities. 

Each local high school should 
maintain an accurate up-to-date 
record of the occupational his- 
tories of its former students. This 
practice will require additional 
office help for many overworked 
rural administrators. Schools of- 
fering commercial courses can 
utilize the services of students in 
record-keeping activities. Much 
of the needed data may be secured 
from in-school friends and rela- 
tives. It is unthinkable that the 
high schools of Tennessee can 
serve effectively without an accu- 
rate knowledge of what their 
students do after they leave 
school. Armed with such knowl- 
edge, comprehensive plans for 
adequate academic and vocational 





courses can be prepared and put 
into operation. 

Periodically, studies must be 
made regarding occupational 
trends in Tennessee and the lead- 
ing out-of-state sources of employ- 
ment. Unless reliable facts are at 
hand, much of the prevailing 
training program may be fruit- 
less. Surveys repeated at five 
year intervals will furnish help- 
ful materials for revising current 
vocational curriculums. In the 
present study for the period 1940- 
45, there was evident a decided 
shift towards sales, textile man- 
ufacturing, and stenographic- sec- 
retarial positions and away from 
farming, teaching, and homemak- 
ing. 

Education can never be static 
if it is to prepare youth for 
happy, successful and _ useful 
adulthood. Schools are subject 
to changes in the social, voca- 
tional and political trends of the 
community, state and nation. In 
order to meet these changes 
wisely, facts pertaining to the 
occupational careers of former 
students are higly significant; in- 
formation as to the current voca- 
tional situation is likewise impor- 
tant. Possessing reliable data of 
this nature, intelligent revision 
of the high school offering by 
teachers and administrators is 
possible. Through vocational 
courses which truly prepare stu- 
dents for their life work, the 
highest type of service will be 
rendered by the schools of Ten- 
nessee. After all, the way to 
worthy citizenship is largely a 
matter of occupational satisfac- 
tion based upon competency. 





DATES TO 
Teachers, Lakeland, Florida 


Association, Nashville 


New York City . 
ation, Asheville, N. C. 





Southeastern Regional Conference, Department of Classroom 
Convention, Tennessee Public School Officers 


Annual Meeting, Representative Assembly, T.E.A., Nashville 
Annual Meeting, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 


Southern District Association for Health, Physical 


Regional Convention, American Association of 

School Administrators, St. Louis .. . 
Convention, Tennessee Education Association, Nashville 
Annual Meeting, N.E.A. Representative Assembly, Boston 


REMEMBER 


Dec. 28-29 


Jan. 6-7 
Jan. 7-8 


cécis vlads. ctncle Garre 
Education, and Recre- 
vissssssesaeee FOD. 23-25 


I te ey a Feb. 27-Mar. 2 
auueneee April 7-8 


Date to be announced 
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Cducation Asewhete 


Technical Training 

Something new has been added to 
Georgia’s education program. The 
state’s industrial growth has resulted 
in the creation of the Technical Insti- 
tute at Chamblee, Georgia. The two- 
year, coeducational, boarding college is 
offiering a type of training unique in the 
south. Its purpose is to produce tech- 
nicians for industry, and its training 
is made up of three distinct yet closely 
related types: practical, theoretical and 
supervisory. 

Established in March, 1948, the 
school is a unit of the Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


Minimum Salaries 

THE MAINE TEACHERS’ DiGEstT for 
September says, “Minimum salaries are 
fine, and necessary in an emergency, 
but it isn’t the teacher’s beginning 
salary that is most flagrantly unfair 
and unjustifiable. It’s the average sal- 
ary or the maximum salary. As a mat- 
ter of fact there have been times in 
the past when a young college graduate 
could make more money the first year 
of teaching than he could in the first 
year of any other work. But even that 
happy state of affairs did very little to 
improve the quality of the profession. 

“Today, there are many small towns 
which do not claim to have a salary 
schedule. They have one, though. Every- 
body gets the minimum salary, whether 
it’s his first year of teaching or his 
tenth or his fortieth.” 


Independent Office of Education 

Willard E. Givens, executive secre- 
tary of the NEA, recommended to a 
Senate committee recently that the 
United States Office of Education be 
made an independent agency headed 
by a national board of education. 

Dr. Givens appeared before a sub- 
committee holding hearings on the con- 
troversy between Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, who resigned July 1 after 14 
years as commisioner of education, and 
Oscar Ewing, Federal Security Admin- 
istrator. “The inadequacy of the pres- 
ent Office of Education,” said Givens, 
“stems from its lack of status and 
financial support, and from the will- 
ingness of Congress to authorize or 
permit noneducational federal agen- 
cies to develop their own elaborate, 
expensive, and overlapping agencies at 
national, regional, state and even local 
levels for dealing with education in the 
states.” 
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Both the NEA Representative As- 
sembly and the American Association 
of School Administrators have adopted 
resolutions recommending establish- 
ment of “an independent, adequately 
financed agency” directed by a national 
board of education appointed by the 
President with the consent of the Sen- 
ate. 


And at Home 

One hundred and fifteen different ed- 
ucational films have been selected and a 
total of 555 prints purchased by the 
State Department of Education for 
loan to county, city and special school 
districts in Tennessee. Each county 
superintendent has been asked to select 
a co-ordinator who may borrow from 
five to ten films each month for circu- 
lation among the schools of a county. 
These films have also been made avail- 
able to state colleges to use in teacher 
training courses and workshops. 

Among the film subjects are those 
that show the principles involved in 
making atomic energy, one depicting a 
typical day in the life of a colonial 
family, others demonstrating the as- 
pects of digestion, the work of running 
water, the growth of flowers and simi- 
lar illustration of scientific principles. 
Catalogs of available films may be 
found in the office of county superin- 
tendents and supervisors. 

Fourteen counties in Tennessee shared 
in the distribution of 65 buildings sold 
reently by the War Assets Administra- 
tion through the cooperation of the 
State Education Agency for Surplus 
Property, of which Harvey T. Marshall 
is the director. 

Redistribution of more than $50,000 
of hand tools and other surplus prop- 
erty went to schools over the state as 
a result of the August 2 allotment. 
Valuable physic and electronics mate- 
rials are scheduled for distribution early 
this fall. 








TEACHERS SERVICE BUREAU 


A placement bureau for assistance to 
teachers and rds of education. Please 
send for literature. No fee for enrollment. 


Teachers Service Bureau 
Address 317 Crestway Drive 
Chattanooga 4, Tenn. 














Nourishment 


AS THEY 
LIKE IT BEST 





Yes, the nutrients in Sealtest Ice 
Cream—vitamins, minerals and 
protein—are among the finest in 
Nature’s store. In addition to 
these, which include Vitamin A 
and calcium, it contains 10 im- 
portant Amino Acids. 


>, then Daini 
ecatléed 


ICE CREAM 
THE MEASURE OF QUALITY 


TUNE IN: The Sealtest Village Store, 
starring JACK CARSON with Eve Arden, 
ursday Evenings, NBC 
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When you need anything for school or office 
Write or call 


MODERN SUPPLY COMPANY 


JACKSON 


School and Office Outfitters Since 1934 























The story of the mountain folk of Tennessee 
is seen in the rise and fall of a picturesque old school 


ERSTON V. ROBERTS 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 


OT long ago, deep in the 
mountains of Tennessee, 
an old landmark disappeared to 
the tune of concentrated artillery 
fire. It was not the work of dis- 
gruntled folk, although the young 
men might have been called “‘Yan- 
kee invaders.” In basic training 
in Van Buren County during the 
last World War, countless sol- 
diers had discovered in this pic- 
turesque slab-shack school with 
its weatherbeaten name over the 
front door a refuge and a sym- 
bol. When time came for them 
to leave the Tennessee mountains, 
what was more natural than that 
they should take the school with 
them? It is safe to assume that 
none of them knew the history 
of the school, but had they been 
familiar with the story, they 
could not have chosen a better 
method of destroying it. 

The Billy-Won’t-Work School 
was built more than a quarter of 
a century ago in the depths of 
the fabled Cumberland Moun- 
tains where telephones were un- 
heard of and footpaths served 
as communication lines. A group 
of resolute citizens of the timber- 
land decided that they must have 
a school. These were men who 
were familiar with the “achieve- 
ment tests” of the log yards, the 
proving grounds of the rugged 
hillsides and gorges. They knew 
what it meant to achieve a living 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 




















BILLY-WON T-WORK 


from the heaving, straining and 
toiling with axe, saw, and kant 
hook. And, as such men will, 
they built their school instead 
of waiting for the state to build 
it for them. 

The planning and _ building 
commission inciuded just about 
every able-bodied man in walking 
distance of the sawmill settlement, 
and one of them agreed to donate 
the building site. He was Billy 
Curtis, a respected citizen and 
owner of vast mountain acreage. 
However, Billy made certain stip- 
ulations in the agreement. He 
had several children to attend 
school and he demanded that the 
building be located near his 
home, reasoning no doubt that 
more time would be available 
for home chores if the children 
did not have far to walk. Billy’s 
stipulation probably carried some 
weight but even so, the decision 
was made that the school should 
be placed farther down the tract 
of land. After all, two or three 
miles doesn’t mean too much in 
the mountains and the new loca- 
tion would accommodate most of 
the children. 

The decision was made and 
Billy donated the tract, but it 
soon became general knowledge 
that Billy had said he wouldn’t 
work on the building if it were 
not located near his house. In 
spite of that, work and plans 
went along. Slab refuse from 
a nearby sawmill was collected 
to build the house, and after some 
time it was settled that the school 
would have four windows and 
one door. 

When actual construction be- 
gan, hammers, saws, axes and 


personnel assembled and became 
an integrated unit—but without 
Billy Curtis. He did not show 
up, and the fact that “Billy 
won’t work” became a standing 
joke. 

The county supplied the teach- 
er, who arrived one day when the 
building was completed. The Su- 
perintendent of Schools was 
there. The children were there. 
The patrons were milling about 
the grounds. Operation Educa- 
tion was about to begin, when 
someone noticed that the build- 
ing had no name. No one re- 
members who said it, but when 
someone spoke up to say, “About 
as good a name as any is Billy- 
Won’t-Work,” a roar of approval 
rose from the assembled throng. 
In a few minutes the school was 
christened and the name nailed 
over the door. 

Many things have happened in 
the mountains since the last slab 
was nailed on the old school in 
1921. The sons and daughters 
of the builders enrolled, some 
attended, some quit, some dropped 
by the way, and some few grad- 
uated. Years passed, but the 
controversy was not forgotten. 
When the area was selected for 
an artillery range in the 1940’s, 
the people were moved out, tak- 
ing their legend but leaving the 
old quarrel and the school behind. 
Somehow, it seems fitting that 
now it, too, is gone. 





Everyone now believes that there is 
in a man an animating, ruling charac- 
teristic essence, or spirit, which is him- 
self. This spirit, dull or bright, petty or 
grand, pure or foul, looks out of the 
eyes, sounds in the voice, appears in the 
manners of each individual. It is what 
we call personality.—Charles Eliot 





For Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain teaching positions register with: 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane, Washington 
Special opportunities for grade school teachers. 
Free Registration. Be Alert—write for particulars. 
Other offices: Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Minneapolis 
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County Superintendents 
Will Meet in Memphis 


The annual National County 
Superintendents Conference will 
be held in Memphis October 10- 
12, 1949. It is anticipated that 
practically every state in the 
union will be represented at this 
fourth conference of the group, 
with around 1,000 superintend- 
ents present. 

Superintendent W. A. Early of 
Norfolk County, Virginia, presi- 
dent of the association, and Dr. 
Howard Dawson, Director of 
Rural Education of the N.E.A., 
will appoint a planning commit- 
tee to complete arrangements for 
the conference. Preliminary ar- 
rangements are being handled by 
Miss Lois Clark, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Rural Education of N.E.A. 
The planning committee will hold 
its first meeting in Memphis in 
December. 

As host state, Tennessee will do 
everything possible to make this 
an outstanding convention. About 
fifteen superintendents from this 
state were present at the last 
meeting, held in Milwaukee, and 
there was no question about the 
interest of the Tennessee group 
when the time came to extend the 
invitation to meet in Memphis in 
1949. Tennessee’s part in the 
meeting will be discussed more 
in detail at the County Superin- 
tendents Conference at Gatlin- 
burg in November, and at the 
meeting of the Representative 
Assembly of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association in January. 








FOLLOW YOUR 
TEXTS 


Write tor Catalog 


HARLOW PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 
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Small Fry 
(Continued from page 23) 


The most interesting thing that 
has developed from these clubs is 
the creative writing that has 
grown out of the scientific back- 
ground, and the pupils collect and 
make materials and equipment to 
do their experiments. 

One poem and one story will 
illustrate the writing the club 
members have done in their Fri- 
day meeting. 

Birds 


Oh! Listen to them sing, 

And when scared take to wing. 

Oh, they are joyous little crea- 
tures 

And might be called singing 
teachers. 


The Sandstones and Granites Feud 


The Sandstones and Granites 
have been feuding for years. It 
began when Billy Granite’s 
mother asked Johnny Sandstone’s 
mother to belong to the Igneous 
Race. She refused. She replied 
that the Igneous Race was too 
quick tempered and fiery for 
them and that they had rather 
belong to the Sandstone Race. 
Mrs. Granite said she was insulted 





and left. That night she told her 
husband about it. He said, ““We’ll 
see about that.” So he went to see 
Mr. Glacier. Mr. Glacier said he 
would be more than glad to help 
them if he could. Years passed 
and Mr. Glacier was not seen. 
Finally after four years he came 
by and just missed the Sand- 
stone’s house. 

When the Sandstones heard 
about it they were ready to feud. 
They went to see the Acid family 
and asked for their help, but they 
said they had better not interfere. 

Many other ways were tried by 
both families that worked. The 
feud is still going on, and the 
Sandstones are still Sedimentary 
rocks. 








High School Principals and 
Teachers 
You can recommend this school 
with confidence. Your grad- 
uates who enroll here will secure 
@ square deal. 


TOLER'S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


Paris, Tennessee 
Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President 


Tennessee's Outstanding 
School of Business Training 

















YOURS for the asking 


Have you noticed the unusual ideas 
described in the Wrigley Company’s 
ads? A collection of these ads clipped 
from the back numbers of the TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER for the past several 
years would be a valuable addition to 
any teacher’s file. 

For materials listed below, write the 
advertisers directly or use the coupon. 
18c. Handbook for Classroom Success 

by Webster Publishing Company 

has “how to” suggestions for nine 
teaching programs in such sub- 
jects as spelling, reading, arith- 
metic, health, and safety, 
communication skills. 
. List of Colleges and Universities 
offering courses in Engineering, 
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Transportation and Traffic Man- 
agement. More than 150 colleges 
are listed. Also contains informa- 
tion on home study courses, co- 
operative engineer courses and 
private technical schools. Suitable 
for upper grades. (Association of 
American Railroads) 

Nutrition Information Tests for 
primary, intermediate and upper 
grade levels. (General Mills) 
Sculpstone and how to carve it is 
a small leaflet describing a very 
old medium and its present-day 
applications for students, sculp- 
tors, designers, hobbyists. (Far 
Eastern Sculpstone Co.) 

Aviation in the Elementary Grades 
offers units and selected reference 
bibliography for the elementary 
teachers who are integrating air- 
age learning with regular class- 
room curriculum. (TWA) 


28c. 


24c. 


25c. 


Use This Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 


8c is enclosed for each item checked. 
18¢e. 22c. 
Name ......... 
a 
School Address 


948 


24c. 25c. 
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rALHER 9 BUDRSHE 


Thousands of “undersized and 
anemic” school districts in rural sec- 
tions of the United States are failing 
to deliver a full measure of modern 
educational goods for the tax dollars 
spent on them. 

That is the conclusion of the Na- 
tional Commission on School District 
Reorganization, developed in the report 
recently published, following a two-year 
study of schools throughout the nation. 
If there were no teacher shortage and 
good teachers could be employed for 
all of these little schools, the commis- 
sion believes they would still lack much 
of giving a well-rounded education. 
They are so small, in many cases, that 
they must offer only skeleton programs. 
The boy who wants to farm, the girl 
headed toward office work, and the 
boy preparing for medicine all have 
the same program. 

Standards are set to guide reorgan- 
ization, and programs already put into 
effect in several states are described. 


Your ScHoou District, Dawson, Reeves, 
and others. Department of Rural Ed- 
ucation, N.E.A., Washington. 1948. 






GUIDANCE TESTING is addressed to 
those persons who are faced with the 
responsibility of carrying on a guid- 
ance program in which they must ad- 
minister and interpret tests, even 
though their experience in that field is 
limited. It deals with questions of 
planning a testing program, selecting 
tests, what is to be measured, and how 
test results are used. Numerous con- 
sultants were called upon, and their 
discussions were used as a guide to the 
authors. Of particular help to the 
beginner in guidance and testing is 
the basic library on testing included, 
with a subject index to the books 
cited. 

GUIDANCE TESTING, Clifford P. Froeh- 


lich and Arthur L. Benson. Science 
Research Associates, Chicago. 


Elementary school principals will 
find in their 27th yearbook a workbook 


for the next decade. In addition to a 
set of goals for the elementary school, 
the book includes analyses of certifica- 
tion standards, statistical data on sal- 
aries, hours, time allotment, types of 
supervisory activities and other phases 
of the principalship—with recommen- 
dations for their improvement—and 
suggestions for the improvement of the 
preservice and inservice training of 
principals. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL- 
PALSHIP—Today and Tommorrow: The 
N.E.A. Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Washington. Mem- 
bers, free; non-members, $3.00 with 
discount on quantities. 


The youngest member of the Scho- 
lastic family of publications is LITER- 
ARY CAVALCADE, a monthly for English 
classes. In the first number, there are 
short stories, a radio play, excerpts 
from a best seller, scenes from motion 
pictures, high spots from an exhibi- 
tion of world famous paintings, poems, 
and a condensation of a novel. Good for 
the teacher as well as the student. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, published monthly 
during the school year by Scholastic 
Magazines. Subscription, 50¢ a se- 
mester, $1 a school year. 7 East 12th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y. 





Look, Hear, Now 


DOROTHEA PBLLETT, Director of Visual 
Education Public Schools, 
Topeka, Kansas 


Films are 16mm black and white, 
sound, unless stated otherwise; are 
identified by producers’ names; may 
be rented from local distributors. 


PUNCTUATION-MARK YOUR MEANING: 
10 min. also color, Coronet Films 

Tom and Beth find that the script for 
their puppet play, which: they perform 
for us, can’t tell the story without the 
right punctuation. The rules that they 
give will help intermediate and junior 
high students to remember what Eng- 
lish teachers find they often forget. 


AUTUMN ON THE FARM: 10 min. color, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
At the Johnson farm in Wisconsin 

it’s Jerry and Joan we meet again. A 

continuation of SPRING ON THE FARM 

and SUMMER ON THE Fars, this film 
pictures the harvest season, plants and 
animals in the fall. In color as it is, and 
with its selection of significant seasonal 
changes in bird, beast, and bush, this 
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film is a rich gem. Joan and Jerry are 
such a likeable pair that boys and girls 
older than they won’t mind following 
them around, and those who have not 
seen the world about them will surely 
open their eyes and begin looking. 


How ANIMALS DEFEND THEMSELVES: 

10 min. Young America Film 

This first film in a new series of 
elementary science subjects by this 
producer, tells the story (in visualized 
words of one syllable) of structural and 
functional adaptation for survival. Ex- 
amples in well-selected shots develop 
logically and graphically the concept 
that almost every animal has more than 
one way to protect itself. Well-organized 
for classroom instruction of younger 
children, it could be adapted to sec- 
ondary levels as well. 


SPANISH INFLUENCE IN THE UNITED 
States: 10 min. also color, Coronet. 
Delores and Don Smith discover bits 

of Old Spain in their home, in their 

town, and even in their names. As 

Don tells the story of the first Euro- 

pean influence in this country, the 

camera brings illustrations, views 
especially from the South and the 

Southwest where examples abound. 


EVERYDAY COURTESY: 10 min. color, Cor- 

onet 

True courtesy as friendliness and 
thoughtfulness for others is a pleasant 
experience and a way of everyday liv- 
ing as shown by this film’s children 
who invite their parents to a “courtesy 
Exhibit” at school. Youth from inter- 
mediate grades through senior high 
school (and perhaps even adults) may 
find interesting pointers in this film. 
INTRODUCTIONS: 10 min. Simmel-Me- 

servey 

The “Have-you-met” situation is the 
social grace handled in this film beamed 
at a little older age group than is 
EVERYDAY COURTESY. How strangers, 
casual acquaintances, and family mem- 
bers may become friends through the 
simple courtesy of an ease-making 
introduction is demonstrated with the 
idea that you, too, may join the glad 
group. 


COUNSELING: ITs TOOLS AND TECH- 
NIQUES: 22 min. also color, Carl F. 
Mahnke 
Teachers, parents, youth leaders in 

any field, who want to help those who 

come to them with problems will find 
this film useful for their own guidance. 
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a et ARE te eng Mt a es 


Church Related Colleges of Tennessee 








BETHEL COLLEGE 


McKenzie, Tenn. 


A liberal arts Christian college 
with a four-year program leading 
to B.A. and B.S. degrees. Ex- 
cellent courses in music, speech, 
dramatics, journalism, commerce, 
and physical education with in- 
ter-collegiate athletics. Empha- 
sis on spiritual, mental, and phys- 
ical development. 

High standards—Co-educational 
—Reasonable rates. 


ROY N. BAKER, President 











CARSON-NEWMAN 


COLLEGE 
Co-Educational Senior College 


Degrees in Arts, Science 
and 
Business Administration 


Summer Quarter 
June 6 to August 19 
1949 


Summer courses so 
arranged that all courses 
taken will be completed 

during the summer quarter. 


Information on request. 


HARLEY FITE 
PRESIDENT 


Jefferson City, Tennessee 
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DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE 


A Standard Senior College 
Now in 58th Year 


Lipscomb offers superior academic 
training in a thoroughly Christian 
environment. 

% David Lipscomb College has been ap- 
proved by the Tennessee State Depart- 
ment of Education as a teacher training 
institution on a four year basis. 

% During the summer of 1948, David 
Lipscomb College in cooperation with 
the State Department of Education con- 
ducted a workshop for permit teachers 
under the direction of Thomas C. Whit- 
field, Director of Teacher Training at 
David Lipscomb College. 


Some Special Features: 
Eight new and splendidly equipped build- 
Ray. and laboratories. 


spacious campus of forty-three acres 
A acutifelty landscaped. 


New and swiftly growing library. 





For Further Information Write: 
Athens Clay Pullias, President 
David Lipscomb College 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 











THE NEW SCHOOL PROGRAM MUST SUCCEED 


SUCCESS DEPENDS UPON: 


1. Qualified administrators and teachers with security salaries 
2. Modern school plants adequately equipped 

3. An abundance of carefully selected instructional materials 
4. Happy and cooperative parents and children 


At Your Service 


o TENNESSEE 
nt pane Supp! % 


1819 CHURCH ST. 
TELEPHONE 6-1464 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 









TO HELP YOU IN PLANNING TO MEET THESE NEEDS 








Continuous Quality 


Ask for it either way ... both 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 








